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Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


3000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. 
Four Pages Colored Plates. 
A Whole Library in Itself. 
The National Standard. 


BEsT IN DEFINITIONS. 
BEST IN ETYMOLOCY. 

/ Best for Libraries, Families 
and Schools. 


Published by G. cw C. MEHRRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 








Have we a National Standard? 


xr. 

More than TEN MILLIONS of volumes of School Books are annu- 
illy published in the United States, recognizing Webster as their gen- 
tral standard of orthography, while not a single school book publishing 
house in the country, as far as we are aware, has ever publicly recogniz- 
tdany other Dictionary than Webster as its standard of orthography, 
vith the single exception of the publishers of another dictionary,— 
While in Etymology, Definitions, Illustrations, &c., Webster stands 
urivaled and alone. 

ri. 


More than thirty thousand copies have been placed in the public 
«hools of the United States, by State enactment or school officers. 


«rr. 

Webster’s Unabridged has been warmly indorsed by more than fifty 
Presidents of leading Colleges, and by the best American and Euro- 
pean seholars, such as Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, Geo. P. Marsh, Hal- 
lek, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus 
Choate, H. Coleridge, Smart, Horace Mann, and many others. 

rv. 

Nearly every State Superintendent of Public Instruction in the Union 
or corresponding officer, where such an one exists, has recommended 
Webster’s Dictionary in the strongest terms; 30 in all, beside Canada. 

Vv. 

The sales of Webster’s Dictionaries throughout the country are 20 
times as Jarge as the sales of any other Dictionaries. In proof, we 
will send to any person, on application, the statements of more than 
one hundred booksellers, from every section of the country. 

vVi.. 

No other English Dictionary has such weight of authority, or is cited 
frequently in Legislatures, Courts of Justice, or in determining the 
meaning of contracts, as Webster. A very large number of Reported 

ases, arguments of counsel, &c., might be quoted to prove this. We 
have the record of 27 cases in one State, in which Webster has been so 
cited as authority. 

WI. 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 25, 1875.—The book has become indispens- 
able to every student of the English language. A Law Library is not 
‘omplete without it, and the Courts look to it as of the highest author- 
ty in all questions of definitions.—Morrison R. Waite, Chief Jus. U.S. 

“August 4,1877. The Dictionary used in the Government Printing 
Office is Webster’s Unabridged.” 

Is it not rightly claimed that Wessrer is 


“The National Standarda?’’ 





CET THE BEST. 


x. 

Far more frequently than for any other purpose, a dictionary is con- 
sulted for DEFINITION, or to learn the true signification and the differ- 
ent shades of meaning of a word. Dr. Webster stands, confessedly, 
pre-eminent, in both hemispheres, in this most important department of 
English Lexicography. 

Ir 


ETYMOLOGY self-evidently lies at the foundation of all correct Eng- 
lish lexicography ; and that Dictionary must be the best which is the 
most accurate and thorough in this department. 


*‘Dr. Webster spent Rey years on this Dictionary, ten of which were devoted to the etymol- 
ogical department alone.’’—London Imperial Dictionary. 


‘*It is impossible to refer to any one page without discovering that Dr. Webster is a capital 
etymologist .’’—London Sun. 


**On the great head of Etymology, I know nothing to supply its place.’’—Daniel Webster. 
**In Etymology it stands not only unrivaled, but alone.’’—North American Review. 


_‘*In the department of Etgmology he is, by common confession of scholars, without a rival 
either in this country or in Kurope. John G. Saxe. : 


This list might be increased very largely, by the names of the best scholars and educators. 
In other points, as its Vocabulary, Pronunciation, Synonyms, Pictorial 
Illustrations, Tables, &c., Webster is believed to be equally superior as in its Defini- 
tions and Etymologies. 
Ir 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary contains one-fifth more matter 
than any other, the type being smaller, thereby giving much more mat- 


ter on a page. 
rv. 


Webster contains 3,000 Illustrations in the body of the work, 
nearly three times as many as any other Dictionary, and these are re- 
peated and classified at the end of the book. 


(LOOK AT the three pictures of a ship on page 1751,—these alone illustrate the meaning 
of more than 100 words and terms, far better than they can be defined in words]. 


V. 


Has about 10,000 words and meanings notin other Dictionaries, 
V.o. 
Embodies about 190 years of literary labor, and is several years 
later than any other large Dictionary. 





Wit. 
Almost all the school books used are based on Webster, and much 
confusion would result in consulting a dictionary at variance with the 
text-books. Especially would this be true with Readers and Spellers. 


[One family of children having WesstEer’s UNABRIDGED, and using it freely, and another 
not having it, the first will become much the more intelligent men and women]. 


In view of these facts, which cannot be gainsaid, is it not rightly 
claimed that when you get Webster’s Unabridged you . 


GET THE BEST? 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—DIRECTORY. 








LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 

The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Robinson’s Mathematical Series, Swin- 
ton’s Spellers, Histories, and Geographies, 
Spencetian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &., &. 

Correspondence will receive prompt attention. 
Adasess Jno. C. Ellis, 407 N. Fourth street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-¢ 


J, B: LIPPINCOTT & Co. 
. Philadelphia, 


Publish Sanford’s arithmetics, Chauvenet’s Ge- 
ometry, Cutter’s Physiologies, Cutter’s Zoolog- 
ical and anatomical Charts, Walker’s Science of 
Wealth, Schmitz’s German Grammar, Wicker- 
sham’s School Keonomy, Wickersham’s Meth- 
ods of Instruction, Atwater’s Logic, Long’s 








English Grammur, Lippincott’s Pronouncing 
Dictionary of Uiography, Lippincott’s Pro- 
nouncing Guzeiteer of the World, Worcester’s 
Dictionaries. E. I. 





ELY, agent, 159 Clark st. 

Chicago. x-3 8 
Harper & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
« Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., | 
ete. Address W.H.V. 


enworth, Kansus. 8-4-6 


ECLECTIC 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


NEVV BOOBS. 


RAY’S 


New Arithmetics. 





We have pleasure in announcing that these fa- 
vorite text-books, in their new dress, are now 
ready ina New and Revised Edition. 

Changes in methods of instruction, and inthe 
manner of conducting commercial transactions, 
and especially in Business Arithmetic, have been 


carefully noted, and the New Edition will be | 
found fully up to the times — the Latest, | 


Cheapest and Best. 
ALSO NOW READY: 


Thalheimer’s Ceneral Hist’y. 
Bartholomew’s Czesar. 
Kiddle’s “‘How to Teach,”’ 


(Improved Edition) . 


Venabie’s U. S. History, 


(New Edition). 





| 


Raymond, agent, Leav- | 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co’s Edu- 


cational Series. Sheldon’s Readers, Felter’s 
Arithmetics, Guyot’s Geographies, Cooley’s 
Physical Science Series, Tenney’s Nat. Hist., 
&c. Descriptive catalogue free. Address O. 8. 
Cook, 63 Washington street, Chicago; or Thos. 
Scholes, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


Committees who wish to employ a teacher per- 
manently, one who has had three years experi- 
ence, and perfectly competent in all English 
branches, will find one by addressing with full 
particulars, H. J. PIERRE, Bristol, Conn. 








Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 
The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 


THE ATLANTIC 


Portrait of Whittier 





PRICES 
I wah ce deg ik sd $dancknehe os cescccsspatcs 50 ae 
Lectures ........ ere ob. apace. 1 00 
Common School Edition regseenses peveabanus $1 50 The Atlantic life-size Portrait of 
Counting House Edition..................... 3 MO Sa a : a 
xe ile ie aaa ata tae eae 2 | Whittier is the finest one of this hon- 


A sample copy of either book for examina- 


tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price | 


—or the five books for $3 50 
The five books sent to teachers for ex»mina- | 
tion fer $5 50, but only in reply to requests ac 
companied by the money 
W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 


9-9 209 N. Fourth st , St. Louis, Mo 


NTATE “NORM AL SC CHOOL, Whitewater, 
~ Wisconsin. Two courses of two and four 
| years respectively. For catalogue — full par- 
| tac ulars, address WM. F. PLLELPS, i 
’ odd dent. 


AGENTS WANTED forthe 
ORK-DAYS OF GOD | 


| By Prof Herbert W. Morris, A.M ,D 


OS 


D. the Grand History of the World betore 
Adam. Its dateless origin, thrilling and myste 
| rious ¢ hanges in becoming afitabude for man 
The beauties, wonders and realities of lan, 
| shown by Science. 
| understood that all read it with delight. 
jest commendations. send for circular, terms, | 
| and sample illustrations. Address, 
x-10 12 J. C. NCLURDY & CO 
| St Louis, Mo. 


LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 
Agent’s outfit, L0c 


M. DOWD &CO., Bristol, Conn 





p, Silk, rye 
. AUSTIN & CO. 
10-7 11-6 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING: 


ance Cards, lc. 
Nice Cards, Plaid, Re 


10-6 11-5 
5 with name, ‘3c. F 
North Haven, Ct. 











D »ne in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solieited. 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
| contracting elsewhere. 
mail, postpaid, 75 for $1 
SLAWSON & PIERROT, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 


00 





to er day athome. § 
5 $20 BS tree. Stinson & Co., 
37-lam-12t Portland, 


Maine 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 





VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG &CO. 


187 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 
28 Bond st., New York. 


| 


Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the beat Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted. 
THustrated Catalogue sent Free 
Vanpuzen & Trt, 102 E. 2d 8t., © incinnati. 


— 
os 
= 

a 


9-8 11-4 











“Awarded all the First Premiums at Cincinnati Industrial 


Supper 





710 
OLIVE EK St-/ 


Cuts of Buildings, Machinery, Monograms, Labeis, Headings, &c. at is 
Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


Lowest Rates. 











SERIES OF 


as, ZOR SxLE BY MLL DEAL Eps 


POPUL Ap STEEL PENS IN USE 
ORS CADE WS — 













MRA, eo MNVAOARL NSUDUONS, TRELL * CARRS. 
(ESTERBROOK’S) | 
JCHOOK PENS 3 








as 
Se plain, clear and e: asily | 
Strong: | 


13c, 40 in case 13c, (25 styles) Acquaint- 


Send for esti- | 


Visiting Cards sent by | 


Samples worth 


ored poet ever offered to the public, 
land can be obtained by all subscrib- 
- | ers to and puichasers of the Atlantic 
|Monthly for 1878, for One Dollar. 


|The companion portraits of Bryant 
and Longfellow can be obtained on 
the same terms. 


The November and December num- 
i bers of the ATLANTIC, containing 
poems by Whittier and Longfellow, 
}and the commencement of Mr. Bish- 
-|op’s new serial story, will be sent free 
| to all new subscribers who remit to 
the publishers before Jan. 1st, 1878. 
| Price of the Atlantic, $4; of the por- 
rats, $1 each, additional. Address 
H. O. Houghton & Co., Riverside 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
596 Broadway, New York. 


English Literature, A First Sketch of, by Henry 
Morley, Professor of English Literatare at 
ee era ae 3 

a iG” English and _ Latin Dictionary, " 

, $1 





R. Beard, °. 
oun an- English can English-German Pronoun 
een Kell stg t tf Te ee eee 15 
French-English and English-French seme 3 


A Course of Painting in Neutral Tint, with 24 
| plates, by R. P Leitch $2 5u 
A - ourse of Sepia Painting, with 24 plates, by 


ae gD anna Casas beaies Geeks «aaa 
Ww wh color Painting, by R. P. Leitch, with 4 
COLSRON DOIG: 05 n.nicass o Dadolebiv'dircnpsdeedeeu $2 
Drawing ook, Cassell’s Free-hund........ 1 30 
Cassell’s Practical.......... 12 


Drawing Copies, Cassell’s. 
Series A. Floral and Vegetable Forms 


‘* B. Model Drawing. 

‘¢ C. Landscape Drawing. 
‘* DD. Figure Drawing. 

‘* E. Animal Drawing. 


Each series can be had in 12 parts, 25c each; or 
one vol. cloth, price $5 50. ‘the parts may be 
had separately. 

The Little Folks’ History of England, by Isa 

Craig-Knox $1 
Euclid. Edited by Prof. Wallace, ~S Boas 

Send for catalogue. 0-12 11-1 


13 


ae 





b £4 name printed on 50 mixed cards for 
13c. 25 Fun Cards l0c CLINTON BROS., 


10-7 11-6 Clintenville, Conn. 


$1,200 PROFIT ON $100. 


Mase any day in Puts and Calls. Invest accord- 

ing to our means. $10, $50 er $100 in Stock 

Privileges, has brought a small fortune to the 

careful investor. Weadvise when and how to 

operate safely. Book with full information sent 

free. Address orders by mail and peapeem to 

BAXTER & CO 

ce Brokers, 17 Wall Street, N. Y. 
x 








Page Book, List of 3,000 newspapers. 
; en to advertise Send 25c to 
G. P. ROWELL &CO., N. Y. 


Loc 





a day at home. 
and terms free. 
TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


Agents wanted. Outfit 


$12 
9-4¢ 








| Piano, Organ best. 3! ook! 
| BEATT startling news. Organs. 12 stops, 
| $5 Pianos only $130, cost $650. Cir, Free. 


x11 11-10 Daniel F. Beatty, 


Ww ashington, N.J, 


we ER. M? J 









= a Viskiak ied (el >) oe 0, 
ine ton fall talogues 
giving full partistioca pri 4m) ay 
LYMYER MANUEACTURING co., 
664 to 64 West Eighth St., Cimeinnati- O 
9-8510.7 
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The Independent 


E"OR 1878 


Will have to be a very goo’ paper to satisfy the 
thousands of readers who -have become fiamiliey 
with its good qualities in the past. But we pro. 
pose this ee to excel the past. 

We shall continue to print articles from the 
best writers and thinkers in the country. The 
departments of Religious News, Liter: ature, 
Sunday-school, Fine Arts, Science, Missions, 
School and College Markets, Farm and Garden 
Financial and Insurance. will a- heretotoie, be 
contributed to by specialists in each br: ane h 
These departments are famous because they are 
able and trustworthy. 


COOK’S LECTURES. 


These famous lectures, delivered in Bostoy 
every Monday, by the Rey. Joseph Cook, will 
be published in sull, together with the introduc. 
tory remarks. 


Sermons 


by eminent clergymen in all parts of the coun- 
try will continue to be printed. 


PREMIUMS! 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new 
volumes entitied ‘* Biology’? and **Transcend- 
entalism,’’ embodying in a revise! and corre t- 
ed form, the author’s last winter’s remarkable 
Monday lectures They are published in’ hand 
some buok form, with colored illustrations, by 
James R. Osgood & Co of Boston. We will 
mail a Copy vl either volume, postpaid, to every 
oubseriber to *The Independent?’ whe remiss 
us $$ fora year in advance; or any subseri er 
may remit $5 50, and we willsend him **Thel: 
dependent’’ for two yeais in advance, and both 
volumes, pestpaid. 


Worcester’s Unabridged 


Pictorial Dictionary 


Bound in Sheep, 1854 pages, over 1,000 Illustra- 
tions. Issue of 1877. 

We have made a special contract with the great 
publishing house of J. B. Lippincott & Lo. of 
Philadelphia, by which we are enabled to offer 
the most desirable Premium ever given by usor 
any other newspaper in the country. We will 
send this dictionary to any persun who wil send 
us the names vf three new subscribers and nine 
dollars; or who will, on renewing his own sub- 
scription, in advance, seud us two new names 
additional und $9; or who will renew his own 
subscription tor three years, in advance, and 
send us $9. 

The regular price of the dictionary alone atall 
the bookstores is $10, while the lowest price of 
three subscriptions is $9. Both the dictionary 
and the three subscriptions, under this ex'raor- 
dinary offer, can therefore be hud together for 
only $¥. The dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by ex- 
press or otherwise, «8 may be ordered, ut the 
expense of the subscriber. 

The subscriber under this offer will not be en- 
titled to any other premium. 


Subscription, 83 a yearin Advance. 
Including any one of the following premiums: 

Any one volume of the household edition of 
Charies Dickens’ works, bound in cloth, with 
16 illustrations each, by Sol. Eytinge 

Moody and Sankey’ 8 Gospel Hymns and Sa- 
cred Songs, No. 2. 

Lincoln and his Cabinet: or, First Reading of 
the Kmancipation Proclamation. Fine large 
steel engraving. By Ritchie. Size 26x46. 

Authors of the United states. Fine large oteel 


engraving. 44 portruits. Size 24x2<. By 
Ritchie. 

Charles Sumner. Fine steel engraving. By 
Ritchie. Grant or Wilson, fine steel engraving? 


by Ritchie. Edwin M. Stanton, fine steel en- 
graving by Ritchie. The knner Lite of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, by Frank B. Carpenter. Bound 
in cloth. 360 pages. It gives a better insight 
into his ‘‘inner lite’’ than can be found else- 
where, and is aitogether ome of the most fasci- 
nating, instructive, and useiul books of the kind 
ever published. 

LFrsubsceription Price $3 per annum in Ad- 
vance .-e& eee copies sent tree. 

Address THK INDEPENDENT, 

P. UO. Box 2787. New York City. 


Teachers, Students and School Otficer 


And all Persons interested in 


Procuring the Best Textbooks 


Should not fail to understand the claims of the 
University Series, which includes Mau 
ry’s Geographies, Venable’s Mathe- 
matics, Holmes’ Readers, Gilder 
sleeve’s Latin, DeVere’s French, X. 





Very favorable terms for examination or it- 
troduction, For full particulars apply to 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO, 


19 Murray Street, New York, or to. 8. Nichols, 
Houston, Texas. 10-11 11-10 





——<_ 


@ week in your own town. "Terms and 
$5 outfit free. H. HALLETT & Co., 
112 ortland, Maine. 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 











“Hor SHor” was not exactly the 
title to the article by the cool, conser- 
vative Supt. of the Kansas City 
Schools, we confess—but if the arti- 
cle is not that kind of an article, then 
you don’t put into it our understand- 
ing of it. 








—The Association which meets at 
Piedmont Dec. 26, 27, 28, it is hoped 
Will inaugurate a new era in the edu- 
cational work of S. E. Mo. The peo- 
ple are willing to do their part. All 
We need is organization and system- 
atic effort. 








Is not that a nice design of Cassilly 
Adams & Co. They can do you a 


AN IMPORTANT MEETING. 
HERE will be a special meeting 
of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, National Educational Asso- 
ciation, held in the lecture room of 
the Congregational church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., commencing on Tuesday, 
Dec. 11, aud continuing tw2 or three 
days. 

Measures will be discussed with a 
view of strengthening the National 
Bureau of Education, the establish- 
ment of a National Educational Mu- 
seum, the proper representation of} 
the educational interests of the coun- 
try at the Paris Exposition, the ap- 
propriation of the proceeds of the 
public lands to school purposes, and 
other equally important topics. 

Papers are expected to be read by 
Hon. John Eaton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education; President J. 
D. Runkle of Massachusetts; Hon. 
William H. Ruffner, of Virginia; 
Hon. Jas. H. Smart, of Indiana; Hon. 
William S. Thompson, of South Car- 
olina, and others. Leading officers 
of the Government, and members of 
Congress interested in education, 
have been invited to take part in the 
deliberations of the Department. 

It is hoped that every State. in the 
Union will be represented by its lead- 
ing school officers and educators. A 
full programme of exercises will be 
issued soon. 

The rates for boarding at the Ebbitt 
House, to members of Department, 
will be $2 50 per day. 

‘JAMES P. WICKERSHAM, 
President. 








Don’t scold, don’t find fault in the 
school room or out of it. Teachers 
and patrons need all their wisdom 
and strength and good nature and ex- 
perience to correct what is wrong— 
to remedy evils—and to build up and 
cement together. 

No time or strength should be was- 
ted in finding fault, that never helps. 

There is a way out of the trouble; 
the wise, the patient, the patriotic, 
aud the true find out this better way, 
and if sweetness of temper is main- 
tained, they lead the way out and the 





beautiful job. Try them. 


WILL not some one please coin an 
emphatic word—which will not be 
profane—that editors can use to hurl 
at the heads of those who write an 
“essay” of seventy-two pages of fools- 
cap to prove that ‘‘is” should be used 
in place of “are” in some insignificant 
statement. 

We will pay liberally for a bushel 
of such wordsif they are hard enough 
to kill as wellas hurt! Avaunt! 


‘A 








utheast Mo. Teachers’ Association. 


This association will hold its first an> 
nual Sesssion at Piedmont, Mo., De- 
cember 26, 7, and 8, 1877. The follow- 
ing subjects will be presented either 
by paper or lecture: 

Primary Reading and Spelling. 

Geography with Methods. 

Arithmetic. 

Language and Composition, 

County Superintendency. 

School Organization and Class Man- 
agement. 

Natural History in Public Schools. 

Analysis of Sentences. 

United States History. 

Grammar—Advanced Course. 

The Missouri School Law. 

County Institutes—How Organize ? 

Civil Government in the Public 
School. - 

Elocution. 

Philosophy. 

A Model Public School. 

Course of Study in the Ungraded 
School. 

County Institute—How Conduct ? 

Lectures will be delivered each 
evening. Several of the subjects will 
be illustrated by class drill. All teach- 
ers and friends of education are cor- 
dially invited to attend. 

The Iron Mountain R. R. will re- 
turn free all who pay full fare going. 
The Piedmont hotels will charge only 
half fare. 

A good attendance and a grand 
time is confidently expected. 

C. H. DuTcHER. 

Cape Girardeau, Mo. 








—tThe second term of the Normal 
School at Cape Girardeau opened 
Dec. 4 with a large attendance. The 
school is steadily growing in pubiic 


A grand meeting of the teachers of 
Dent county was held at Salem last 
month. Prof. Lynch, a graduate of 
the State University, is a growing 
power in the educational ranks of 
the West. 

The attendance at his academy—a 
first-class institution—runs to nearly 
four hundred. He works on the 
broad gauge principle—helping every 
public school interest and every pub- 
lic school teacher in the county. A 
full report of the Institute, with the 
names of officers, was sent, but is 
crowded out. 

Prof. Lynch will have to add a Nor- 
mal Department. He is fully compe- 
tent to conduct one. 








Hon. A. B. LeMon, State) Supt. of 
Public Instruction in Kansas, says 
under date of Nov.24. 1877: 

“I wish every teacher in this State 
would subscribe for and read this 
journal.”” And many other equally 
strong things he says of it, too. 

We should like to enroll the names 
of about 5,000 Kansas teachers. It 
would pay them and us too. 








WE do not need or want any more 
long articles for this journal until 
1901. We have all and more than we 
can print in this century on hand 
now. We hope after 1900 the people 
will have more leisure and disposition 
to read long articles. 

If our strong men and women 
would put half the vim, and fire and 
point into these articles they write 
that they put into the letters scold- 
ing us for not printing their lucubra- 
tions, we should be able to make one 


of the most readable papers in the 
United States. 








Ir is a good time now to renew your 
subscription to this journal. We 
shall make it better and stronger, and 
more practical and helpful than ever 
next year. 

If you do not get the next issue 
(which will be unusually full of good 
things) you may conclude the time 
for which you have paid has expired. 








WE are glad to learn that the Na- 
tional Spelling Reform Association 


will meet in St. Louis in January 
next. We hopeto see a full delegation 








way up. 


favor. 


present. 
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MY OWN CHILD. 
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T is my own child—I have a 
right to do asI please with it, 
and for it.” 

Answer. “You have not any such 
unlimited right. You owe duties to 
God, and duties to man, as concern- 
ing that child.” 

“But who has a better right to say, 
or to do for the child than I—its own 
parent?” 

Answer. “God and all mankind, a 
majority of countless millions, have 
more right than youas far as you 
mean to do wrong, and as far as you 
fail to do right by your offspring.” 

So the dialogue may be imagined to 
continue, Let us put it another way: 

Duties and rights and responsibili- 
ties are quite correlated, and all are 
limited by various circumstances of 
time, place, talent, means, position, 
education, friendship, religion, and 
many more barriers—barriers that 
cannot be arbitrarily burned away by 
the human will acting as an autocrat 
or arbitrary tyrant. 

The parent has the right to bring 
up a child in every virtue and all 
knowledge, and the duty to do so, 
and the responsibility for doing so, 
up to the child’s coming of age. The 
law compels the parent to do many 
things for the child. When the law 
ends, custom or good sense goes fur- 
ther, and compels the parent to do 
yet many more things. No option is 
left about it. 

Now, let us turn the picture around. 
The parent has no right to bring up 
the child inany crime, or pernicious 
vice, or as a beggar, or a dunce, or as 
a nuisance to his fellow-men in civil- 
ized ways—certainly not where our 
readers are supposed to live. So far 
from that, the strongest sanctions and 
enactments’ are accumulated and 
massed together a3 an impassable 
Gibraltar against the infliction of 
wrongs on childhood, in all cases 
when they can be prevented. The 
Iieavenly Father, the laws of Chris- 
tendom, the spirit of the Christian 
family, the power of public opinion 
—all as a phalanx are leagued in full 
armor around the helpless child, to 
defend its innocence and weakness 
against the foul touch of crime, or 
vice, or ignorance. 

When Fagin runs a school of young 
thieves, when a manufacturer em- 
ploys too young children to work 
long hours in his factory or shop, 
when Charley Ross is abducted, the 
community is struck with horror and 
indignation against the fourfold sin 
aud damage by assailing the rights of 
parents through the children in a 
lite-long heritage of guilt and wo. 

The laws against truancy, against 
ignorance, against parental abuse and 
parental neglect, against juvenile of- 
fenders who are hardly criminals, are 
only some instances showing that the 
parent is in no absolute sense, the 
owner of the child as of a beast. The 
parent is but an embodiment of the 
Creatoc’s will, and must be bound by 
His holy will. God is the only real 
owner. 





life. God illumines the reason and 


‘| the conscience of parent aud child, to 


bring them up nearer to Him, intend- 
ing the relation to subserve the inter- 
ests of all goodness here in order to 
prepare for still higher goodness here- 
after, constituting the parent a stew- 
ard in a sacred trust, and one to 
which are linked by a thousand ties 
all the interests of Christendom. 

Parent! You can truly say, “This 
child is ours, only because it is God’s 
child, far more.” 


eles ea 
ALIVE TO THE SUBJECT. 
HE press of Texas seems to be 
fully alive to the subject of 
making some adequate and immedi- 
ate provision for the “higher educa- 
tion” of women. 

The San Antonio “Herald” says : 

“Tt is strange we should bestow so 
much thought and money upon the 
education of a son, and make no pro- 
vision whateyer for the education of 
his wife, equally important to him as 
his own. Indeed, he had better have 
no education if his wife has none. 
Comparatively equal culture is nec- 
essary to agreeable companionship. 

In a recent article in the “North 
American Review” Emerson advanc- 
ed the idea that in our pursuit of ma- 
terial prosperity we had in some way 
got adrift from our moral anchorage, 
and thought there was some connec- 
tion between that fact and the pres- 
ent cendition of affairs. The connec- 
tion is evident. Our material pros- 
perity depends upon commerce or the 
interchange of products between man 
and man. Now all commercial trans- 
actions are based upon good faith, 
but as we are without: good morals, 
there is a lack of good faith. Hence 
the stagnation in business that affects 
every interest, though nature has 
been as bountiful to us as ever. 

Woman is our moral anchor. As 
we push ahead in material civilization 
our better, our moral self, represent- 
ed in woman, must keep pace with 
us, else we will be lost. Let the 
moral influence of woman be increas- 
ed and extended by her better edu- 
cation, and with it will comea higher 
standard of morality, more confidence 
and activity in business affairs, and 
consequent steady, uninterrupted ad- 
vance in matarial prosperity. 

The cure of a social distemper that 
oppresses every grade of society in 
Europe as well as in America, is not 
to be effected by constitutional 
amendments, nor by tinkering with 
general laws. Its cause is too deep- 
seated and general. 

With a precision worthy of his 
chair (mathematics) we believe Prof. 
Hogg has fallen upon that cause, and 
it behooves all who have the common 
interest at heart to aid him in its re- 
moval. 

Cannot the States individually do 
something? As the honor belongs to 
a professor in a Texas college, of hay- 
ing brought the subject to the atten- 
tion of the public, let Texas be the 
first to do something practical to- 
wards the better education of her 


God gives life—God sustains | daughters. 








We believe Texas would accept 
cheerfully a proposition from the gen- 
eral government looking to establish- 
ing just such an institution for her 
daughters as she has for her sons, if 
the general government will furnish 
for the former the endowment, as it 
has for the latter. 

Texas has a State institution for 
her sons, that is as truly an ornament 
as it is an evidence of her generosity 
and good taste. Upon the same con- 
ditions she will rear just the same or 
equivalent buildings, furnishing the 
grounds and all the appliances for a 
similar institution for her young wo- 
men, so that while “our sons may be 
as plants grown up in their youth, 
our daughters may be as corner- 
stones polished after the similitude 
of a palace.” In this we trust our 
representatives in Congress will take 
a lively and continued interest.” 


—_—_——_..-— > —__—_ -___ 


A SIGN OF GOOD SENSE. 





ey the question of devoting a 
portion of the public lands to 
the “higher education of women,” the 
New York “Nation” says: 

“‘We are glad to see this solicitude 
for the women show itsclf amid the 
general striving for better instruc- 
tion. We are disposed to think, too, 
that no better use could be made of 
the remnant of the public domain 
than to devote the proceeds resulting 
from the sale of it to their higher ed- 
ucation, and that the North would 
not grudge the South the lion’s share 
of the apportionment. Whether new 
universities for women should be 
founded, or the universities for young 
men be strengthened, and utilized 
after the manner of the Haryard Ex- 
aminations, at first, and subsequently 
by co-education, is a question of de- 
tail which each State might be left to 
decide for itself.” 

This is the first instance we now 
remember of the “Nation” taking the 
affirmative side of any question bear- 
ing upon the education or elevation 
of women. 

lt is generally sneering, and cyni- 
cal, and unmanly, and un-American 
in all its discussions relating to wo- 
men. 

We are glad to see a sign of good 
sense in this oracle of the cynics. 


—__ ———_+e 





HOW TO DO IT. 

O teach aright one needs. the apti- 

tude, the tact to observe the 
workings of the mind as he would 
the movements of a mackine. <A pu- 
pil has an erroneous view of a subject, 
or a partial, imperfect view of it. 
Why is this the case? Where is the 
difficulty ? 

One who has an inborn tact, a ge- 
nius to teach, sees the difficulty at 
once, comprehends the situation, and 
by hint, question, or other means, 
throws light upon the subject, or, 
rather, enables the pupil to see into 
it at a glance, or step by step, as the 
nature of the subject and the true 
normal methods of investigating it 
may require. 

As far as a teacher can do this, are 





his services valuable to the intellect 
of his pupils. And a few years of 
such training in youth are above al] 
price. I would rather give such an 
education toa child of mine for its 
own success, happiness and good, 
even if this short life was the whole 
of its existence, than all the gold and 
silver in the vaults of the nation. 

When in addition to this training 
of the intellect, we teachers labor, 
even more assiduously to fashion our 
pupils to a personal, moral character, 
beautiful for simplicity, honorable- 
ness, integrity, purity, self-respect, 
and tireless intelligent industry ; no 
one need wonder that we teachers 
magnify our office ; that we rank our 
profession above every other in im- 
portance, dignity and honor, save 
that of being an ambassador for God 
to man. 


NORMAL SCHOOL TRAINING. 





Is it not a fact that every profession 
requires not only a general but a 
special training and preparation? A 
general knowledge .of the cemmon 
branches will not make a lawyer ora 
physician, it will not make a teacher. 
A special and professional education 
in addition to the general culture is 
needed to educate the teacher. This 
special preparation for teaching as a 
life-work must be given by Normal 
Schools. 

The work of a Normal School then, 
must essentially differ from the work 
of any other school, as its purposes 
are different. In comparing the in- 
struction in a Normal School with 
that given in other institutions, we 
find that it is not so different in kind 
as in the purpose for which it is 
given. 

In a Normal School pupils must not 
only know their lessons, but they 
must also show that they can impart 
this knowledge to others. 

In other schools, recitations pro- 
pose to test the pupil’s knowledge, to 
enlarge, connect and clear it, which 
is done by the asking of judicious 
questions touching the matter, as well 
asits relatiens,in this way exhibit- 
ing both the pupil’s knowledge and 
his powers of understanding. These 
questions, as they are asked in a sys- 
tematic order, will help pupils to rec- 
ollect facts and to arrange them. 

In a Normal School there can be no 
help of this kind; we do not intend 
to test the pupil’s knowledge alone, 
but also his skill in imparting know!- 
edge. 

When a pupil is called on to recite, 
a topic is assigned to her; she must 
write a list of the subjects compre- 
hended in it on the board, and speak 
on them to her classmates as if she 
were to teach them. She is expected 
to recite without the aid of leading 
questions, and her recitation is to 
give a consistent and clear account of 
the subject. She is expected to use 
such illustrations, diagrams and draw- 
ings, as would assist in explaining if 
she were to teach the subject, or 
rather to lecture on it. 

If the teacher should ask questions 
while the pupi) is reciting, these will 
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byno means tend to alleviate the dif- 
feulties of her task, as they interrupt 
jer only for the purpose of pointing 
out that her statements were not cor- 
rect in matter or lacked in concise- 
ness and perspicuousness in language, 
or that her reasoning was not cogent, 
orthat her inferences were not con- 
dusive. The more training of this 
kind the Normal School is enabled to 
give, the better can it perform the 
task to train teachers that can teach 
by rational methods. 





IOWA RESPONDS. 
HE following, from one of the 
best teachers in the State, who 
has worked up through all the grades 
to the position of city superintendent, 
will be read with interest and profit. 
-[EDITOR. 
Editors Journal: 

Unless you have once taught in a 
far-away country village school, num- 
bering from eighty to one hundred 
audtwenty wide awake, rude, un- 
trained boys and girls, you cannot 
realize the worth —the wnlimited 
worth of the last JouRNAL, contain- 
ing President Baldwin’s article on 
School Management. 

A few years ago I would have hail- 
edit as a gift of the gods. 

In management fail nine-tenths of 
our young teachers. There are few 
who, possessing the required scholar- 
ship, cannot teach,—but how misera- 
bly they handle a class or school; 
and, too, how quickly Young Amer- 
iea@ measures the strength of his 
teacher. He knows there is some- 
thing wanting, and does not hesitate 
from any conscientious scruples—nor 
would I, were I he —to fill the va- 
cancy, aud proclaims himself, not 
“the green boy in charge of a regi- 
ment,” but a sharp boy in charge of 
astupid teacher. 

Success to the JouRNAL and its 
most worthy editors. Respectfully, 

RE. fT, 


~ 
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IN TEXAS. 


} St. Louis Republican’ in a re- 
cent issue made the following 
sensible suggestions, which are as 
true in their application to Missouri 
and Mississippi, and to every other 
State, as to Texas : 
“Texas has purchased fourteen hun- 
dred acres of land near Austin as the 


‘ite of a State University tor colored 


youth. This rather contradicts the 
industriously - circulated Republican 
idea that the Southern whites are un- 
Willing to give the blacks suitable 
advantages of education. The whites 
are sensible enough to know that ig- 
torance is the most dangerous ele- 
Ment in any community, and that as 
the colored people are among them, 
and likely to remain with them, pub- 
lie safety, if no higher consideration, 
demands that the proper facilities for 
the acquisition of knowledge be pro- 
Vided. 
We should have been better pleas- 
however, to have had a thorough- 
¥good common school than the pro- 
Posed university. The country seems 


to have run mad in regard to what is 
called “higher education.” Now high- 
er education, even when all that the 
name implies, is a”°useless luxury for 
the great mass of mankind, while 
lower education is an imperative ne- 
cessity. With ‘the’= fundamental 
branches firmly fixed the student can 
easily rise to the more ornamental, 
if he chooses; and if he does not 
choose he has enough to carry him 
through the world,respectably. A 
vast amount of time and money is 
wasted in trying to give;a university 
culture to those who {do not appreci- 
ate it or arelincapablelof receiving it. 
Probably in all Texas there are not a 
hundred colored youths who have 
the desire or the ability to go through 
a university course creditably; 
whereas there are probably in all 
Texas not a hundred who have not 
the desire and the ability to master a 
common school course. If the State 
authorities are wise they will aban- 
don the university project and secure 
the common school. 
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PROGRESS AMONG THE INDIANS. 





Editors Journal: 
NHE Creek Council is now in ses- 
sion here. The Creek govern- 
ment, wilh its legislative, judicial, 
and executive departments, is similar 
to that of «ur States. 

Everything here seems to be going 
on ina harmonious and business-like 
manner. Educational matters, and 
the revision of their code of laws, 
are the principal subje:ts of interest 
under discussion at present. 

The Creeks apply $29,000, or about 
one-third of-their entire income, to 
educational interests. 

They have 28 day schools, three 
manual labor boarding schools, con- 
taining 200 youth, and twenty young 
men at high schools and colleges in 
the States; and they now intend to 
send away ten or more of the more 
advanced female pupils to schools in 
the States. 

Reliable men assure me that a very 
large proportion of the Creeks, who 
do not speak English, read and write 
their own language. 

The “‘revised statutes,” if adopted, 
will be translated and printed in both 
languages, so that the whole people 
may read and understand them. 

The United States Government has 
failed to pay the interest, $70,000, on 
the Creek bonds, due on the 30th of 
June last, consequently the teachers’ 
wages for the session closing at that 
date are unpaid. Of course all the 
teachers are annoyed, while some are 
in real distress, as winter finds them 
unprepared to provide for those de- 
pendent upon them. The Creeks 
would like to know who has the 
$1400 interest due on the $70,000 that 
should have been paid them four 
months since. So would 


A TEACHER. 
OKMULKEE, C. N., Oct. 20, 1877. 
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The people need to know what is 
being done in the schools. 








SEND 15 cents if you want to see 





sample copies of this journal. 


BETTER THAN EVER. 
E have already perfected ar- 
rangements for making this 
journal more helpful to our teachers 
and school officers than ever before. 

We beg leave to call the attention 
of those who have just commenced 
taking it to what some of the friends 
of education who have been taking 
and reading and circulating it for the 
past ten years say of it. 

Prof. Edward B. Neely, who has 
been re-elected as Supt. of Public 
Schools in St. Joseph for the four- 
teenth time, in a letter to one of the 
daily papers in that city, in speaking 
of this journal and the work it is do- 
ing, says: 

“Many of the articles are worth in- 
finitely more than the price charged 
for a year’s subscription. No teacher 
or school officer can afford to do with- 
out this journal, and the teacher who 
tries to dispense with it will soon find 
that he or she is behind the times. 
But not only should every teacher in 
the State subscribe for and read it, 
but every school officer, too, will find 
it of great assistance to him in the 
discharge of his official duties. Two 
features, in particular, render it of 
special value to school officers. It 
publishes from time to time the im- 
portant decisions and opinions of the 
State Superintendents upon doubtful 
and less understood portions of the 
school law. This feature alone makes 
it worth more than the subscription 
price to our school officers, many of 
whom are inexperienced and at a loss 
frequently to understand the school 
law with its various amendments, 
The other feature alluded to, is that 
each number of the JoURNAL will 
contain one or more elevations and 
ground plans of school buildings, de- 
signed to accommodate from 30 to 600 
pupils. This is, indeed, a most inter- 
esting and valuable feature. If the 
school authorities in the country 
could have access to the information 
which will be imparted in this way 
through the pages of this journal, 
many serious mistakes in the con- 
struction and furnishing of school 
houses would be avoided.” 





BLACKBOARDS. 





COUNTY Superintendent of 

large experience as a teacher 
says: “ Permit me to call the atten- 
tion of our sehool officers, and teach- 
ers also, to the subject of blackboards. 
In this respect our school houses are 
yet lamentably deficient. Shall we 
not have an advance in this direction 
this year? Will not every board of 
school directors and trustees see that 
the school under their care is supplied 
with a good, serviceable, spacious 
blackboard without delay? Such a 
board is a necessity in every school- 
room. Itcan no more be dispensed 
with than can books and slates. Nay, 
remove all books and slates, all maps 
and charts, and the genuine teacher, 
with a blackboard and chalk in abun- 
dance, will still teach with a fair 
measure of success. The blackboard 





is the student’s battle-ground, on 


which he meets and conquers the per- 
plexing mysteries. which hold xnowl- 
edge captive. Not a lesson is rehears- 
ed from the lisping of A, B, C, to the 
intricate problems in algebra and phi- 
losophy, that this universal solvent of 
science does ‘not come in use. As a 
matter of economy, ten or fifteen dol- 
lars laid out for a good blackboard 
for your s¢hool, pays. Who would 
hire a man*to hoe corn and place him 
in the field empty-handed, to save the 
dollar necessary to purchase a' hoe? 
But the teacher with a blackboard 
will accomplish as much more, in 
proportion, as the laborer with the 
hoe.” 

Give our teachers “ tools” to work 
with and they will do twenty times 
the work with them that they can do 
without them. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 





Rev. Dr. George has contributed to 
the Independent an article on ‘ Ed- 
ucation in West: Virginia.” This 
State has done grandly and already 
achieved fine results. The education 
of the people had been sadly neglect- 
ed; there was no system, and the peo- 
ple at large were scarcely in sympa- 
thy with the determined efforts made 
in their behalf. It was difficult to se- 
cure the co-operation needed among 
the people, quite as much as’ to find 
competent and painstaking teachers 
careful to create the spirit necessary 
for the work. But perseverance 
conquers. Legal provision has been 
made for the schools, able superinten- 
dency has been secured, normal 
schools have been established, and the 
Peabody Fund has furnished some 
aid. The establishing of the State 
University and Teachers’ Institutes, 
and the generous aid of the pulpit and 
the press have contributed largely to 
the present gratifying results. A mil- 
lion and a quarter of capital has,been 
invested, three thousand schools are 
in actual operation, 108,356 of the 
150,000 of the youth enrolled have al- 
ready been in attendance, and about 
three quarters of a million of dollars 
are spent anuually on the schools. 
Certainly this is a great success. 
a 

IF you will give the pupils half a 
chance they will give‘an exhibition 
once a wonth that will create an in- 
terest and kindle an enthusiasm which 
will astonish the people. 

The. pupils can do it.!, Try!it, and 
make ‘your programme so short as 
not to exceed eighty minutes. 


*» 








No, you can not let all speak or sing 
who want to, in an exhibition lasting 
only an hour and twenty minutes, 
but you can give another better,than 
any given previously, and then give 
the rest a chance; if not give still 
another. You have material enough. 

Get Prof. Chgs. Northend’s little 
gems, short, terse,” full, of pith, wit, 
poetry, wisdom, and just adapted; to 
your wants. They, cost, but ‘a, trifle, 
12 to 20 cents, aud thereis first-rate 
material for a dozen ,exercises, that 
will kindle the whole district to a glow 





of enthusiasm and interest. 
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HOT SHOT! 


Editors Journal: 
ERMIT me to reply, through your 
journal, to some of the points in 
the leading article on “Higher Educa- 
tion by the State,” published in a late 
issue of the St. Louis Daily Times. 

In order to arrive at clearness, and 
not to strike on both sides of the At- 
lantic at the same instant, I will state 
first, in what respects we agree; and 
second, in what we differ. 

We agree precisely in regard to the 
common branches and the necessity 
for universal education among the 
masses. We further agree that mid- 
dle and higher education are essential 
and cannot be dispensed with, and 
“that we can hold our place in the 
vanguard of progress only by virtue 
of adevotion to the cause of liberal 
culture.”” Aud we still further agree 
in wishing that all of the institutions 
of learning in the State may become 
more useful and prosperous. So far 
we stand on the same platform. 

The points of difference are these: 
You hold that common school educa- 
tion is the complement of the suffrage: 
Thold that it is the right of every 
child to be educated, and that suf- 
frage is a privilege which a voter may 
exercise or let it alone, The object 
of education is to make men and wo- 
men and to fit them for the duties of 
life. Of course suffrage is, in this 
sense, aduty, and one that ought to 
be performed intelligently and con- 
scientiously. 

THE DUTY OF THE STATE. 

You deny that the State should lend 
any assistance to middle and higher 
education ; L affirm that itis the right 
and duty of the State to provide the 
means for such instruction. In the 
article referred to, you asserted that 
my position is that the State should 
do all the educating. This is jump- 
ing ata conclusion not warranted by 
any statement that I made in my oth- 
er communication, and I make this 
correction so as not to be misunder- 
stood. Neither dol claim that it is 
the duty of the State to endow all 
colleges and universities. If I mis- 
take not there is a constitutional in- 
hibition in nearly all of the States 
touching this matter. Besides, there 
is a grand work for all denominations 
to doin endowing and maintaining 
colleges and universities not only in 
this State, but throughout the whole 
country ; and, too, there is a grand 
field for philanthropic enterprises in 
founding and endowing institutions 
in our land in addition to what has 
already been done. But these schools 
are not State institutions, are not con- 
nected with the State organically, 
and it is right that they should be 
separate and distinct, connected with 
the State system only in so far as the 
admission of pupils from the high 
schools is concerned. 

It is admitted that the standard of 
admission should be uniform to the 
best culleges and universities in our 
State. This would save trouble and 


simplify the work. 
You deny that the State should as- 
sist in maintaining high schools, nor- 





mal schools, and the State university. | Outside of Washington University 
The argument adduced, when sim-| there is not an institution in the State 
mered down, amounts to this: Ours|so faras I know that has an endow- 
is nota paternal government; there | ment worth speaking of. The teach- 
isno authority with the people to|ers in Washington University can ex- 
tax themselves for instruction in any | ercise and do exercise as much inde- 
branches other than the common ;}| pendence in their teaching and disci- 
some persons, no difference whether | pline as do the teachers in the high 
born in a hovel or palace, will by dint | schools. They can afford to be inde- 
of perseverance become learned and pendent—and enforce discipline with- 
great; it is a violation of personal | out fear of having “their bread and 
rights to tax a person for what he or| butter cut short.” 
his cannot use or enjoy; State sys- | But to the private schools: Who 
tems dwarf the intellect and para-|inspects them? Who grants certifi- 
lyze the energies of the individual;|cates for them to teach? Before 
and from these propositions the con-| what committee do they pass an ex- 
clusion follows, viz: that high amination? Who certificates the 
schools, normal schools, and the State| teachers? To what power are they 
university are worthless institutions | responsible? 
when forming a part of the State sys- | DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 
tem, costing too much and benefitting A word in regard to the denomina- 
only the few, and therefore should be| tional colleges of the State. These 
abolished. | schools are nearly all in debt—many 
Now “let us stick to principle,’ | of them have a poor prospect of pay- 
“why should the State be taxed for|ing off their present indebtedness. 
the benefit of a few boys and girls,| The teachers in them are all poorly 
whether they be rich or poor?” I ask | paid, though working along and do- 
why should this State be taxed annu-| ing the best they can on a mere pit- 
ally $200,000 for the benefit of a few|tance. Each denomination instead of 
criminals, be they richor poor? Why | founding one good college and endow- 
should men be taxed a road-tax, on|ing it well, has stuck up little one- 
roads that they never travel from one| horse schools, calling them colleges, 
year’s end to another? Why should)in different parts of the State, and 
men be taxed to build jails and peni-| the result is as might have been ex- 
tentiaries because comparatively few | pected—a live and that is all. Edu- 
usethem? There isa sufficient rea-| cational mistakes have been made, 
son for all these things—the public|and the scattering of resources, in- 
interest demands it! Intelligent citi-| stead of concentrating them, is one 
zenship demands it! Our present civ- | of the mistakes. 
ilization demands it! | A little reflection will convince any 
HOW TO Do IT. | one, I think, that private enterprise is 
But to principles again. jnot sufficient to educate any very 
How to provide and maintain an|great number of the youth of our 
efficient system of middle and higher | land. No nation furnishes an exam- 
education is the real issue? In other|Ple. Even conservative England has 
words, how can it be accomplished | found it out at last. But why pursue 
the most successfully, and put within|® Phantom? Your plan is impracti- 
the reach of all, the rich and the|c@ble, and that ought to be the end of 
poor? We agree perfectly that it is| it, unless you are antagonistic to the 
both necessary and desirable; the | Public schools. 
question of difference relates to the| The State has already outlined an 
means to be employed. | educational system. It is correct in 
You deny that the State has any | the main, only needs perfecting. The 
right to meddle with the subject, that | people have said it is right to tax 
it should be relegated to individuals | themselves for higher education, and 
who have more money than they|they pay the taxes and derive the 
know what to do with, and are wil-| benefit. In doing so they have vio- 
ling to use it in building and endow- |!ated no law, moral or statutory. 
ing higher institutions of learning. ADVANTAGES OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Ireply to this, that in Missouri} What are the advantages of the 
such benefactions have been very | high school? 
rare, and if the State should decide| In answer to this question I will 
to follow the course you have indica-|submit facts. In the last Report, 
ted there is no tangible evidence at | (1876) of the St. Louis Public Schools, 
hand to show that either individuals |there were enrolled in the High 
or denominations would be much / School 153 boys and 284 girls, a total 
more liberal in the future than in the | of 437 pupils; in the branch High 
past. As tothe private schools that} Schools 311 boys and 586 girls, mak- 
would spring up all over the State, to|ing a total of 897 pupils; the grand 
do the work of the public schools, | total then in the High School Depart- 
that is, what the high school depart-| ment was 464 boys and 870 girls, or 
ment of the public schools is doing— | 1334 pupilsin all. The number of 
is beautiful in theory toone who does | pupils belonging at the end of each 
not have practical knowledge on the| quarter is herewith appended; the 
subject, but practically, it is a failure. | first quarter, 825; the second, 888; the 
Iremember when Missouri had just | third, 921; the fourth, 914. 
such a system as you advocate—and| Now admitting that all of these 
may the powers that be, deliver us| pupils had been enrolled last year in 
from any more of the same sort! private schools, tuition at $80a year, 

I forbear comment on that system | it would have cost $106,720 to instruct 
now! them. Again, put the rate of tuition 














at $100 a year, and the item of tuition 
alone is $133,400. Take the mean ay. 
erage of the number belonging at the 
end of each term, and the number is 
887. Multiply this: number  by_100, 
and it will give’a total cost of $88,700 
for tuition. 

On page 24 of the same report, is 
this: “The total average cost per 
annum for each pupil, therefore, 
counting in all the pupils, whether 
attending High or Normal, District or 
Kindergarten, was $15.30. The aver. 
age attendance for each pupil for the 
year was 132 days. His tuition and 
incidentals cost the Board eleven 
cents per day.” 

The average cost in the District 
Schools, including Music and Ger. 
man, is $13.75 for each pupil, and 
when the High and Normal Schools 
are included, the cost on each pupilis 
$1.55 more. 

In the Normal School 291 girls were 
enrolled, so that the total enrollment 
in the High School and Normal School 
is 1625 pupils, 1161 of wLom were 
girls. : 

How much was paid teachers for 
giving instruction in the High School 
I have no way of finding out exactly, 
from the fact that I do not know how 
much High School teaching is done in 
the branch schools. However, the 
cost, I suppose, is about $40 to each 
pupil. 

But there is another phase to this 
High School question which must not 
be omitted. Suppose these pupils, 
1625, are cut off entirely from the 
public schools as you propose to do, 
and that they are sent to private 
schools, the tuition would be not less 
than $160,000 per aunum. It by no 
means stops at this: suppose that 800 
of them are the children of parents 
too poor to send them to private 
school, your system shuts them out 
entirely because they have not money. 
No dodging this conclusion. 

LOOK AT THE COST. 

Let us suppose again that 825 of 
them are sent away from home to 
school—to Vassar, for instance, and 
the total expense a year for each is 
$600, which is a moderate estimate as 
all know who have tried the exper- 
iment, and the aggregate is $495,000. 
This money is taken from St. Louis 
and scattered elsewhere. Remember, 
please, these are girls, or a large ma- 
jority are, that you propose to take 
from home—from parental influence, 
and educate elsewhere if educated at 
all. 

In a pecuniary point of view your 
system is not a good investment, if 
my figures are correct. To set dol- 
lars and cents in the balance against 
home influence is the bitterest of 
mockery ! 

The plea made that pupils are fore- 
ed out of the St. Louis Public Schools 
because their parents are unable to 
buy books for them to study while 
attending the High School, deserves 4 
passing notice. 

Rule 51, School Regulations, reads 
as follows: “Children applying for 
admission into the public schools are 
required to furnish all the necessary 
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jxt-books and stationery used in 
their classes, in default of which they 
hall not be received, unless satisfac- 
ry evidence is furnished to the 
Principal or Superintendent of ina- 
bility to procure said books, in which 
gse the books shall be supplied by 
the Board.” 

Practically, no pupils are excluded 
maccount of inability of parents to 
get books. 

Another point in favor of the high 
whool which has not been touched 
upon is this,—the influence it has on 
both teachers and pupils in the ward 
whools. Better work is secured be- 
cause of the high school. The little 
children in the primary rooms count 
the vears it will take for them to be 
high school scholars, and this interest 
increases from year to year. The 
aachers are ambitious to send up 
good pupils to the high school. This 
laudable ambition your system would 
destroy, as in fact it strikes at the 
foundation of the whole system, not 
boldly but invidiously. 

As to the lawyer, doctor, and 
preacher argument, the distinction is 
not made between general culture 
and specific or professional culture. 
Our State University has some special 
departments—but the high schools do 
not have them. 

If any conclusion can be drawn 
from the institution founded by Na- 
poleon, it is not applicable to this 
country. Wehavea National Acad- 
emy on the Hudson, founded about 


in operation, and from 1861 to 1865 all 
the men on both sides who came out 
With “big collars’? were educated at 
this machine school. 

A GOOD RECORD. 

The charge that the instruction in 
the high schools is obdurate medioc- 
tity, isa vivid conception of the im- 
agination. There are graduates from 
the Kansas City High School in the 
Universities of Kansas and Missouri, 
and their standing is high indeed— 
one of them is an honor student. In 
Yale last year, a graduate of the Kan- 
tas Gity High School was awarded 
one of the first honor prizes. Even 
the girls who went to Vassar receive 
honorable mention, all be it they went 
from our high school. 


The same statements will apply 
With equal force to the graduates of 
the St. Louis High School. Gradu- 
ates of that school are to-day leading 
citizens of your city. Graduates of 
that school are as able, brilliant, faith- 
ful teachers as you have in St. Louis. 
suppose Hon. Stanley Matthews, a 
graduate of Woodward High School, 
Cincinnati, was not seriously hurt in 
the high school, and it would be news 
to learn that Hon. Eugene Weigel was 
stunted because he graduated from 
the St. Louis High School. 

Since Harvard was referred to, I 
Will make a statement. I have heard 
classes recite in Harvard, and also in 
the Public Schools of Boston, and no 
oe will pretend to say that there is 
aly comparison between the two. 
The dullest, the most stupid, fossil- 


lege or university, I heard in Harvard 
in 1874. 
If I must be made to worship a 
Pope, give me a live one all the time! 
Another objection that Ihave to the 
abolition of the high school, is that 
boys and girls would then have to 
spend four years in a preparatory de- 
partment before admission to college, 
thus keeping them at heavy expense 
away from home eight years instead 
of four. 
As it is, our colleges and uniyersi- 
ties are endeavoring to free them- 
selves from the preparatory work 
that is forced upon them, and let it be 
done in the high and central schools 
where it belongs, and especially, as it 
can be done cheaper, better, and reach 
all alike. 
ERRONEOUS IMPRESSIONS CORRECTED 
There seems to be an erroneous im- 
pression in regard to the functions of 
the high school. The course of study 
is sufficient for those who have not 
the means or the inclination to pur- 
sue a more extensive one; and for 
those intending to take a thorough or 
special course, it fits them well for 
that work. 
To talk of Hebrew and Sanscrit in 
a high school is very much like talk- 
ing of the mechanique celeste in a 
country school house. J¢ is for effect. 
To limit the public schools in their 
scope is manifestly unjust ;—unjust to 
everybody! Unjust to the rich who 
pay heavy taxes and have children to 
educate, but are excluded as soon as 
they can‘read, write and cipher; un- 
just to those iu moderate circumstan- 
ces willing to educate their children 
well, but have not the means, but 
could do so in the high school; unjust 
to the poor because they are denied 
the right to receive the same benefits 
that money will purchase for the more 
fortunate, and thus that hateful thing 
—caste—is flung defiantly in the poor 
man’s face. 

Permit me tosay, in conclusion, that 
I have tried to show what is the nat- 
ural consequence of your position as 
it appears tome. I have written can- 
didly and in the interests of good cit- 
izenship. Time will tell who is right. 
I abide that decision. 


J. M. GREENWOOD. 
Kansas City, Nov., 1877. 


EV. DR. GOODELL, at the an- 
niversary exercises held in St. 
Louis, said : 

“T regard the American Sunday 
School Union as one of those gifts of 
Providence which mark ever the rise 
and advance of the Church of God. 
It is the golden voice of Christ’s 
sweet gospel to the children, taking 
its constituency from the cradle, 
where all the influences that perma- 
nently affect modern life and society 
must have their origin. It carries 
them on and up into all that is bright 
and beautiful and good. Entering 
into desolate places, places of desti- 
tution and want, where no single de- 
nomination would be able to plant 
and maintain its church, it at once 





wed recitations I ever heard in col- 


unites the weak and scattered ele- 
ments of Christian power into one 
common bond of unity in the name 
of the blessed Master, and pours oil 
upon the waters and _ benediction 
upon the people. It is good. This 
society has produced the men and the 
means that are broader than any sin- 
gle denomination of Christians. It 
has inspired a benevolent and Christ- 
like spirit, and the broad and mild 
and beneficent Christianity so need- 
ful in these out-of-the-way places. It 
introduces, with welcome, the thin 
edge of the gospel wedge into desti- 
tute places, where as yet neither pas- 
tor nor church could enter, and with 
the blessing of God upon the work, 
through the spiritual enlargement of 
their activity and usefulness, both 
pastor and church are enabled to fol- 
low. It introduces, gently and qui- 
etly and silently, between the rows of 
intemperance and infidelity and Sab- 
bath-breaking, the seeds of spiritual 
life and piety, which eventually shall 
cover the whole field with joy and 


bloom ! 
WORK AHEAD. 


Mr. Chairman and brethren, this 
great Western world, opening now 
before us between the river and the 
mountains, asks for a work greater 
and more in:portant, I believe, than 
has ever yet been accomplished in the 
past fifty years by this society. From 
Texas, on the southwest, northward 
to Dakota, a great line of States and 
Territories, like a nation in extent 
and prospective importance, invite 
vour planting and waiting for that 
which is to be the golden harvest that 
is sure tocome. You have the men, 
the organization, the experience of 
fifty years—a vast thing to possess in 
the way of spiritual accomplishment 
for this nation. All that you want 
more is the means and the word of 
command, Go forward! Shall this 
be given? Iam happy to bear testi- 
mony ina recent trip through Texas, 
to the inestimable importance of the 
work which this society is accom- 
plishing. These veteran heroes of 
the Sunday School are praying and 
waiting on all the fields of destitu- 
tion. Hold up their hands; give 
them power to go forward. There 
are, indeed, no standards of estima- 
tion for such a work as that which 
has been accomplished, except it be 
that with which the prophet Ezekiel 
measured the New Jerusalem. You 
stand to-night looking into the open- 
ing vistas of the new century. Enter 
in and possess those broad fields that 
are stretching away before you. You 
have not misinterpreted the advan- 
tages. There is a grander work to 
be accomplished than has yet been 
done. Isay unto you, with fifty years 
of God’s blessing upon you, let the 
great historic march of the American 
Sunday School Union goon! You 
have carried this production of the 
Christian faith and Christian people 
over every hill-top, and valley, and 
prairie, from the Atlantic to the Great 
River; carry it over the broad plains 
toward the golden sunset, until you 
meet and greet in his coming the 





disarms all sectarian prejudices, and 


A WORD FROM TEXAS. 
The “Dallas Herald,” Texas, says: 
“We have been reading the AMER- 
ICAN JOURNAL OF EEUCATION with 
much interest and satisfaction, and 
have no hesitancy in saying it com- 
pares favorably with any educational 
journal published in the older States, 
and in some respects is far in advance 
of many of them. IJ¢ is a journal of 
which any Texan may justly be 
proud. 
For securing a hearty co-operation 
of parents with teachers, for enlist- 
ing enlightened, devoted, and thor- 
ough instructors, for affording a me- 
dium for interchange of ideas, modes 
of teaching, governing, &c., for culti- 
vating fraternal feelings among the 
teachers, for elevating and dignifying 
the profession, and advancing the 
cause of education generally, the 
JOURNAL as now conducted is capa- 
ble of doing an incalculable amount 
of good, and every family and every 
teacher in the State should take it 
and read it atteutively, and give it 
such aid and encouragement as its 
merits demand.” 
“This journal has been of great ser- 
vice to us in organizing our schools. 
There is a kind of insperation in its 
columns that does one good. 
One feature of this journal exactly 
meets our wants. We allude to the 
‘plans and specifications’? for build- 
ing school houses. We are greatly 
interested in this matter. How I 
wish all our teashers were reading it. 
Our best teachers do read it.” 





——e@e-—--- 
Remember, that you can ed'cate a 
child to good citizenship for about a 


hundred dollars with almost perfect 
suecess, whereas you will be com- 
pelled to feed and clothe and house a 
pauper, and if a pauper-criminal, as 
usually happens, you may have to 
lock up or chain him at an expense of 
a thousand dollars, and what do you 
get? The same pauper or the crimi- 
nal always growing worse, more dan- 
gerous, more expensive. Will you 
help to make good citizens, or let the 
children grow up to ignorance, pau- 
perism and crime? 


TELL your story and say your say 
in short items. People will read 
short items of interest. 


Raa ea es TE TP 

Fini up acolumnin your county pa- 
per of what you teach and how you 
teach, and how your pupils are pro- 
gressing in their studies. Parents 
will read these facts and call in to see 
the school. 
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THERE is no gathering in all the 
year, in St. Louis, which attracts so 
large a crowd, and so intelligent a 
crowd, as the examination of the pu- 
pils in the public schools. No hall 
has capacity for a half or quarter of 
the people who want to see and hear 
what has been done. 

$< o———_———__— 

—This JouRNAL is accomplishing 
a grand work. We desire to double 
its usefulness. Reader, will you aid 
in the great work by sending us one 
new subscriber for 1878. 





bright and morning star!” 
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. ( SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
BY J. BALDWIN. \ 


XXVIII. School Punishments. 


Reproof and privations are the only 
punishments ordinarily needed in 
school or family. The management 
should be so systematic and vigorous 
as to render severer punishments un- 
necessary. Still, in rare cases, the 
teacher may be compelled to resort 
to suspension, expulsion, or corporal 
punishment. When demanded, he 
should have the courage and judge- 
ment to use these punishments effec- 
tively. 

SUSPENSION. 

Suspension is the best of the sever- 
er punishments. Rightly managed it 
works the good of the suspended and 
the school. Who should suspend? 
When? How? How long? How 
may the suspended be restored? 
Teachers must be prepared to act the 
answers to these questions. Success 
or failure may depend upon the 
course pursued. 

1. The teacher suspends. Charged 
with the government of the school, 
familiar with all the conditions, and 
seeking only the good of all, the 
teacher, unquestionably, should exer- 
cise the right of suspension. This 
right should be vested in the teacher 
by law or by contract. Even in the 
absence of law, the teacher’s position 
gives him the right-to suspend. So 
decide the authorities. 

(1) The teacher suspends, subject 
to the action of the legal authorities. 
Except in cases of gross injustice, the 
school board should sustain the 
teacher. (2) Teacher, govern your 
own school. Rarely trouble the 
school officers. If the suspended pu- 
pilasks action on the part of the 
school board, calmly and fairly state 
the case, and abide the decision. 

2. Causes for Suspension. This 
punishment should not be frequent, 
nor should it be inflicted for trivial 
offences. The age and character of 
the pupil, the necessity for this pun- 
ishment, and the probable effects, 
must be duly considered. 


(1) Insubordination is a_ leading, 


cause for suspension. A pupil who 
refuses to comply with the require- 
ments of the teacher, should be sus- 
pended, if he cannot otherwise be 
led tosubmit. The teacher’s author- 
ity must be maintained. 

(2) Gross misconduct demands sus- 
pension or expulsion. The school 
room is not the place for miscreants. 
We need houses of correction for 
these unfortunates. The school and 
the community should be relieved 
from their contaminating influence. 

(3) Chronic irregularity justifies 
suspension. In many schools the pu- 
pil is suspended for the term, if ab- 
sent without good reason, for two 
days in any month. 

(4) Little offences, if continually 
repeated, do great injury and give the 
teacher much trouble. Such offend- 


ers are sometimes effectually cured 
by a short suspension. 
(5) General worthlessness necessi- 


tates suspension. The school is a 
workshop. Earnest effort is the con- 
dition ou which its privileges may be 
enjoyed. The teacher has exhausted 
his resources, and failed. The pupil 
cannot be induced to work. Suspen- 
sion may arouse him. 

3. How to Suspend. The manage- 
ment has been such that the pupils 
feel that the offender should be sus- 
pended. The teacher has used al! 
possible effort to save the pupil, and 
failed. Suspension has become a ne- 
cessity. The school must be freed 
from contaminating influences, and 
the pupil must be placed in a position 
favorable to reflection and reforma- 
tion. 

The case has been carefully consid- 
ered. At the close of the session, the 
teacher, in an earnest tone, speaks 
somewhat as follows: ‘It becomes 
my painful duty to suspend one of 
your number. You know how hard 


Wilson to do right. 
that we have failed. 

suspended from all the privileges of | 
the school. I hope you will reflect on 
your conduct. 


It grieves me 


tell me, and we will gladly 


do much to direet public opinion and | 
to render the punishment effective. 
4. Time of Suspension. 


may be definite or indefinite. Short 


punishment into contempt. Indefi- 
nite suspension fixes no limit. 
toration requires action on the part | 
of the teacher or the school board. 

5. Restoration. The restoration of | 
a suspended pupilis a delicate duty, 
requiring judgement and skill. 
should be made to realize that the 
past is buried, that the pupil begins | 
anew. Attention is called to the fol- 
lowing points: 

(1) Restore a pupil whenever he 
gives satisfactory evidence of a de- 
termination to do right. 

(2) So manage that the conduct of| 


exemplary. 
served. 

(3) In no case should the school 
board restore a pupil without the ap- 
proval of the teacher. 


EXPULSION. 


school ; expulsion severs his connec- | 
tion with the school. 


as the school; expulsion looks alone 
to gg good of the school. 

1. Not a School Punishment. 
pulsion is not designed as a school 
punishment. 


supreme court of Illinois. 
is not reformatory,—hence it caunot 
be classed with school punishments. 

2. Causes for Expulsion. 


ality, or a persistent violation of the 





This Jaw is sustained by the courts 
and by public opinion. 

38. Who Expel. Expulsion is the 
act of the school board, never of the 
teacher. In the higher institutions 
the faculties both suspend and expel. 


4. Precaution. Expulsion is an 
expedient to relieve the school of the 
corrupting influence of the utterly 
unworthy. Rare indeed are the ca- 
ses that justify this terrible punish- 
ment. Ponder long before cutting 
off opportunity and hope even from 
the most unworthy. 

5. Etiquette. A pupil expelled from 
one school is refused admittance into 
other schools. This custom renders 
‘expulsion doubly severe. 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

Corporal punishment includes ail 
modes of inflicting physical pain as 
punishment. This subject has elicit- 





we have all tried to induce James | 


Whenever you make | 
up your mind to do right, come and | 
welcome | 
you back.” A few such remarks will IT oe judicious infliction is sustained by 


| 


| punishment administered by parents, 
The time | and the courts extend the sanction to 
| teachers. 


| 


periods are usually best, but the time | opinion sustains the use of corporal 


must not be so short as to bring the | 





Res- We 





| be necessary. 
Suspensions temporarily deprive | 
the pupil of the privileges of the | 





school regulations.” [Schol Law], 


ed a marvelous amount of discussion, 
in all ages and countries. The con- 
clusions reached through lengthy dis- 


James, you are | cussion and experiment are of vital 


|interest to the educator. The brief- 
est statement of these conclusions, as 
they affect school management, is al] 
that is here attempted. 


. Corporal Punishment is Legal. 


the courts. The law sanctions this 


In extreme cases public 


spre par 


2. Corporal punishment may be 
| prohibited. This punishment is pro- 
hibited by law in France and a few 
other countries. In this country it is 
| left to the school boards to determine. 


| This punishment is prohibited in 
All| 


|New York and some other cities. 
Unless positively prohibited, it is 
held that the teacher has the legal 
right to inflict corporal punishment. 

3. The true doctrine—grant the 
right but avoid the use. The world’s 
educators, with singular unanimity, 
japprove this doctrine. The fact that 
|the teacher may and will resort to 


the restored pupil shall be especially | cor poral punishment, if it becomes 
He will be closely ob- | necessary, exerts a salutary influence. 
| In the ideal school, taught by the ide- 
}al teacher, this punishment is not 


necessary. In the average school 
taught by the average teacher it may 
In all schools those 
teachers who seldom or never resort 
to corporal punishment should be 
held inthe highest esteem. They 


Suspension |have learned to govern through no- 
looks to the good of the pupil as well | bler motives. 


4. Corporal punishment is undesir- 
able. Public opinion is decidedly 


‘““Ex- | against it in the concrete, though ap- 
| proving it in the abstract. 
After all other means | 
have failed, a pupil may be expelled | difficulty. There is danger of alien- 
for disobedient, refractory, or incor-| 
rigibly bad conduct.” ‘Thus says the| of all, it tends to excite anger, and 
Expulsion | 


Its inflic- 
tion is apt to involve the teacher in 
ating both pupil and parents. Worst 
harden the sensibilities of the teacher. 


Besides, it is liable to monstrous abu- 
ses. Only in the extremest cases and 


“A pu-/after all other means have failed, 
pil may be expelled for gross immor-| should this punishment be inflicted. 


As a rule, it is safe to absolutely 
avoid its use, 





INFLICTION OF CORPORAL PUNIisH. 
MENT. 

The utmost discretion and tact js 
needed. Often the teacher rather 
than pupil deserves the punishment, 
Often the pupil is injured for life. of. 
ten it occasions years of strife. If 
this punishment must be resorted to, 
let it be inflicted decently and in or. 
der. 

1. The infliction should be private, 
The sacred principle that one child 
must not be corrected in the presence 
of another, has a double significance 
here. Only in cases of dire necessity 
should the infliction take place in the 
presence of the school. 

2. The punishment should be mode. 
rate. Itis the moral power of the 
teacher and not the severe pain that 
corrects. This punishment simply 
enables the teacher to reach the no- 
bler nature of the child. In many 
cases a single stroke is sufficient. Se- 
verity and cruelty are universally 
condemned. It is safest to err on the 
side of mercy. 

3. The instrument should be the rod, 
The time-honored birch is the fittest 
instrument. The ferule, the strap, 
the cat of nine tales, &c., are instru- 
ments of torture to be shunned by the 
teacher. The back and shoulders are 
the fittest portions of the body to in- 
flict. Avoid all slapping, pulling ears 
or hair, shaking, &c. Hold the head 
sacred. Never break down the self- 
respect of the child. 

4. The punishment should be delib- 
erate. Prepare the pupil by leading 
him to realize its necessity. Calmly 
strikea single stinging blow. Talk 
earnestly fora minute or two, then 
give another blow. Thus adminis- 
tered, not mauy blows will be need- 
ed. Whenever the determination has 
been worked into the pupil to forsake 
the wrong and do the right, the pun- 
ishment should cease. 


5. The feeling heart and kind word 
must accompany the firm hand. You 
are the pupil’s friend, and seek his 
good. You grieve to be compelled to 
thus punish him. You suffer most. 
The rod alone, or used vindictively, 
is powerless for good. The magic 
power of love does the work. The 
pain is soon forgotten, but the heart- 
felt sympathy of the teacher is like 
seed planted in the pupil’s soul, des- 
tined to develope a noble life. 


6. Have the parent present. Some 
teachers have the parents inflict the 
punishment, and in most cases this 
works well. On many accounts it is 
desirable to have the parent present. 
Ordinarily, I would not recommend 
this. Let the matter rest in the bo- 
som of the pupil and yourself. Still, 
the cases are not few in which it will 
be better to invite the parent to be 
present. 

7. Treatment after punishment.— 
This should be tender and consider- 
ate. Reformation isa growth. The 
pupil must be won back to self-re- 
spect and right conduct. Let every 
look, and word, and act show him 
how much you are his friend. En- 
courage him, stimulate him, guide 
him. 


Thus 
ed, co 
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Thus administered and thus follow- 
dd, corporal punishment becomes a 
geat moral power. But, may not the 
acher who can thus administer this 
pmishment, succeed even better with- 
gut it’? 

§raTe NORMAL, Kirksville, Mo. 





MARGARET LIVINGSTONE. 





(not) BY LILIAN WHITING. 





CHAPTER IV. 

“We twain have met like ships 
upon the sea 

Who hold an hour’s converse, so 
short, so sweet! 

One little hour! and then away 
they sped 

On lonely paths, through mist, and 
clouds, and foam, 

To meet ”? no more. 





A Saturday night it was nine years 
igo, and Mrs. Matheny stood on the 
brink of a new life. The life that is 
-the life that is to come—how often 
do we stand between them ; just done 
vith one, just preparing for the oth- 
ew. There are in life, changes just as 
great, just as significant as those in 
death. It is sad that it is ever impos- 
tible to re-instate ourselves in the 
past; everything changes and we 
change most of all. One cannot play 
the old drama again, with new scene- 
ty, hew actors and new managers. It 
isonly in our lives as a memory and 
itis better to leave it there. 

The mysterious carving of life by 
the hands of Fate has cast the barque 
of our hero and heroine once more 
upon uncertain waves. As Margaret 
had foreseen in her vague intuitions of 
ill that might come to pass, they are 
drifting apart ; yet, the lines do cross, 
and singularly enough, are interweav- 
ing with each other in a web of double 
Woof. 

“You speak, Mrs. Matheny, of the 
loss of your position in the Aubery 
chools as of small importance.” It 
was her old friend, Dr. Raymond, 
who is now addressing her, to whom, 
on first hearing the fact, she had spo- 
ken some words expressing great bit- 
lerness—a bitterness such as one al- 
ways feels when compelled to bend 
under a load that is not his own, har- 
nessed upon him by diabolical tyran- 
ny. Her friend had anticipated find- 
ing her sad and dcspondent, but on 
the contrary, she was calm; and a de- 
‘rmination to overcome whatever 
bpposition should be presented, was 
hoticeable in her words andacts. “TI 
hink you are right;” he continued. 
‘You will have but little trouble in 
ecuring a better position if you set 
but todo so. The qualifications you 
possess as a teacher will always find 
Ppreciation andemployment. True, 
¢t for a short time, it may be that 
he mere fact cf sex shall continue to 
ban important factor in the choice 
if a Superintendent of our public 
hools, but this will not long contin- 
le. It is only a little way on now 
long this path of healthy progress on 
hich the generations are hurrying, 
‘that state of public culture, when, 
i the goodness of its own judgement, 






















































































merit—intrinsic merit, shall be the 
crucial test by which every man and 
every woman shall be tried. 

You and I have lived already a 
number of years, but we shall yet 
live long enough to see that hour. 
The forces which are to give it hirth 
are now at work in every district 
school, even, and are sending out 
from every center prophecies of their 
full assertion, so loud, so divine, that 
the world must hear. 

Ican see the widening circumfer- 
ence of this woman’s Reform moving 
irresistably on and over all opposi- 
tion. It must prevail. 

Then, you will not have to write 
with such rankling bitterness of spir- 
it, “‘ My greatest sin is, I am a wo- 
man.”’ There will then be another 
sentence to transcribe, so divine that 
it will thrill your hand with a name- 
less inspiration ; so true to all human 
hearts, that the voice of it shall ccme 
echoed back to you like the refrain of 
a glorious song—”’ My sublimest be- 
atitude is, that I am a woman. 

There is not an order of life this 
side the angel world that is so verily 
robed with the glory of God’s like- 
ness, self-forgetting woman.” 

Eloise Matheney sat in silence. 

Why should man, the friend and 
brother of her early childhood—why 
should any man address such words 
to her? He could not forget the gild- 
ed cup, that was held to her lips while 
she drank to find only poison dregs 
within. 

Looking up, inquiringly into his 
face, she said, “‘ Fear not, my frind, I 
have learned of my experience, wo- 
man’s fate—woman’s mission. She 
can only hope to gain her rights and 
hold her position by silent action ; her 
strength lies in possessing her soul 
with patience and waiting, in faith 
and prayer, proving worthy of the 
trust to be imposed. I can wait.” 

“You know me well enough,” he 
continued, “ not to impute such an 
utterance to any infatuation kindled 
by the fever of the Woman’s Rights 
mania. 

I think [ feel and respond to all 
that is true in that movement; and 
that I regret all that is false and need- 
lessly exagerated in its philosophy. 
Neither must you attribute my devo- 
tion to woman to a prurient school- 
boy dream-life. That passed with the 
years. And even more, I have come 
to see and feel the terrible fact that 
all women are not true nor good. 

How well I know this, shall ever 
remain, I presume, as one of the se- 
crets of my own soul. But to my 
heart this has been made plain; so 
plain, that it can never be forgotten. 
The truth of it shall remain, like the 
solution of a problem with all its 
equations chiseled ineffacably with 
cold steel and relentless hand into the 
solid marble; and can be read while 
the marble exists, or the heart beats. 
But the years have brought other and 
sweeter lessons with those of pain. 
Other and diviner things has life 
wrought out, than the sad proof of 


woman’s unfaithfulness ; not the least 
of which is the proof of her fidelity, 
her truthfulness, her Godliness.” 








“One might think that while so 
much has been said in proof of wo- 
man’s incapacity and weakness, and 
so much in evidence of her strength 
and sufficiency, that he who has 
weighed the evidence on both sides, 
would find his judgment ever oscillat- 
ing, like the pendulum,” queried Mrs. 
Matheny, endeavoring to comprehend 
the full import of these words. 

“Not so with mine,” pursued Dr. 
Raymond. “My mind rests satisfied 
on the equipoise of its judgment, 
since the whole truth seems to have 
been conserved out of the facts life 
has brought to me of sadness and joy, 
of disappointment and satisfaction, 
of darkness and light, in my investi- 
gations.” 

“ Woman is better than man; she 
must take a place not only beside him, 
but sometimes, even above him, when 
the liberty and opportunity of a better 
civilization shall have opened the 
path of her undiscovered possibili- 
ities.” 

“Your words are to me a full- 
voiced invocation to accept the suff- 
rage movement, as many of my good 
sisters have done, said Mrs. Math- 
eny. “But then, there ought to 
be the thought of policy in almost 
everything, and I am of the opinion 
that policy would teach me to contin- 
ue what heretofore I have done on 
this subject, remain silent.” 


“ Even if I would lift up my voice 
and give a full and careful statement 
of my faith on this side of the ques- 
tion, the rabble could not understand, 
and would probably account for the 
plea on some other than the true hy- 
phothesis.”’ 

‘ Pardon me for so warmly express- 
ing myself on the text furnished by 
your own words,” he rejoined, seeing 
her turn as if to avoid a further dis- 
cussion of the subject. 


“TIT do not wish you to do other 
than you have done in this. But the 
facts came so near to me, that it star- 
tled me a little out of my usual self- 
possession. I am indignant when Isee 
any woman of merit maltreated, but 
almost fired with rehgious wrath 
when one whom I have known to be 
superior to her judges, meets with a 
blow, when sympathy and apprecia- 
tion would be the lowest meed of jus- 
tice.” 

“ Justice’? — began Mrs. Matheny, 
when she is interrupted with, “Again, 
your pardon, for I see my enthusiasm 
is greater than is agreeable. But, 
Eloise,” and Dr. Raymond’s voice 
dropped to a lower tone, as he took 
her hand in his to ask, ‘‘ Do you not 
understand me? Can you not see 
how jealously I have watched you 
through these years— watched and 
waited — but now.” “These unex- 
expected meanings, that at all times 
are not revealed, but only shadowed 
very dimly in act or look, are ele- 
ments of a language but few possess.” 
Such is the human mind, such the hu- 
man heart, that Mrs. Matheny did not 
take in all of the meaning. and con- 
tinued, “It can be no otherwise un- 
til we cease to see with -mortal eyes 
darkly and behold all things with the 





vision of immortality. I am made 
glad in the belief that we shall be 
much like Him in this in the hereafter. 

The child shall not go up and down 
the mountains of God asking where 
its angel mother may be staying; the 
angel child shall know this with all 
things else of a nature to make it hap- 
py and be satisfied. 

The companion shall not, with hur- 
rying eyes, go hunting in quiet ab- 
stractedness through the groves of 
the trees of life for its angel mate. 
There shall be no moment but we 
shall know the very mission of the 
absence, or why the music has drop- 
ped out of the chorus. Oh! the bless- 
edness of the better life. 

He shall have the wealth of worlds 
in this single gift of knowing. 

“There shall we know even as also 
we are known’— 

“T long for the rest, and the entering 
into the knowledge which is divine, 
where all the chords possible to the 
keyboard of soul-life shall be touched 
and we shall understand.” 

Dr. Raymond has seen woman in 
all her moods, but never has he met 
one so utterly unapproachable as this 
one. The woman of tenderest sym- 
pathies, gentle emotions, inviting love 
and confidence, and yet, refusing to 
accept either from one who is ready 
to offer all. 

Love to her is of the past, no chord 
of her soul-life vibrates to the out- 
stretched hand palsied with the cold 
touch, and is withdrawn forever. 


What our teachers need, what our 
school officers need, what the people 
need to know is—that intelligence be- 
gets thrift and enterprise and coins 
money out of the land, out of the 
mine, out of water and out of air, 
and every other element; and that 
State which educates her people the 
best is the strongest State, the richest 
State, the most prosperous and law- 
abiding State. Our teachers should 
be so well posted that when informa- 
tion is lacking, they can give it to 
establish the truth of these propo- 
sitions. 


T OUGHT TO BESTATED AND 
RE-STATED that this JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION will show the 
people who pay the taxes not only 
what our teachers and school officers 
are doing, but the necessity for this 
work as well; when the taxpayers 
understand this they will provide for 
the more prompt and liberal payment 
of the expenses necessary to sustain 
the schools; hence the teachers and 
school officers should see to it that 
copies are taken and circulated in 
every school district in the United 
States. 

N. B.—Remittances must be made 
by Post Office orders or registered 
letters, or draft on this city. We are 
responsible for no losses on money 
otherwise sent. 

Single subscriptions, $1 60 per year. 
In clubs of five, $1 per year. 











Get up an exhibition now and then, 
and show what you are doing. 

It will pay in the renewed interest 
it will create. 
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MISSOURI ASSOCIATIONS. 
GRAND forward educational 
movement must be made in this 

great State. A solid foundation has 
been laid. The superstructure must 
be made worthy of a mighty people. 

THE STATE ASSOCIATION 


meets at Carthage last week in June. 
For twenty years it has beena power 
for good. But distance and expense 
forbid the attendance of the great 
body of teachers. The organization 
of auxilliary associationsis a necessi- 
ty. The educational needs of Mis- 
souri demand tlie enrollment of all 
active educators in working, aggres- 
sive associations. 

The State, geographically consider- 
ed, indicates the durability of four 
auxilliary associations, to meet during 
holidays; the general association to 
meet at some central point, last of 
June. 

§. E. MO. ASSOCIATION. 

Piedmont, Dec. 26, 27, 28. The call 
is signed by some thirty educators: 
Supt. R. D. Shannon, President; C. 
Hl. Dutcher, of the Cape Girardeau 
Normal, Prof. N. B. Henry, Oak 
Ridge Academy, etc., etc. The exer- 
cises promise to be intensely interest- 
ing. Teachers, school officers and 
other friends of education are cordi- 
ally invited. S. E. Missouri seems 
determined to lead in the educational 
work. For programmes address Pres. 
Dutcher or Prof. Henry, as above. 

Half-fare on the Iron Mountain 
Railroad. 

N. W. ASSOCIATION. 

Kansas City, Dee. 26, 27, 28, at 9 
o'clock each day, at High School 
building. 

Papers and addresses by Presidents 
Osborne, Baldwin and Hill, of the 
Normal Schools at Warrensburgh, 
Kirksville and Oregon; Supt. R. D. 
Shannon, Prof. McIlhany, Lexington, 
Prof. Caufil, Lawrence, Kansas, Prof. 
Hosmer, St. Louis, Supt. J. M. Green- 
wood, Col. R. Vanhorn, Judge Cowan 
and others, Kansas City, ete., ete. 
This promises to be one of the larg- 
est as well as the strongest educa- 
tional meeting ever held in the West. 
The educators of Kansas and Nebras- 
ka, as well as of N. W. Missouri are 
cordially invited. The railroads will 
return all free or at one-fifth fare. 
For programme address J. M. Green- 
wood, Kansas City. 

eG 

Wuy rarer we feel ourselves to 
be men, unless it be to succeed in ev- 
erything—everywhere you must say 
of nothing “that is beneath me,” nor 
feel that anything can be out of your 
power. Nothing is impossible to the 
man who can will. Is that necessary? 
That shall be—this is the only law of 
success. 


MO. 


can talk 
war, or 


A man who knows men, 
well on politics, trade, law, 
religion. 

Every man is a consumer and ought 
to bea producer, He fails to make 
his place good in the world, unless he 
not only pays his debt, but also adds 
something to the common wealth. 





ALABAMA. 
JOTTINGS FOR THE JOURNAL. 
A teacher should 
Labor diligently for self-improve- | 
ment. 


Thoroughly understand what he at- | 


tempts to teach. 
Prepare himself for recitation. 
Require prompt and exact obedi- | 
ence. 


Teach both by example and pre-| 


cept. 


Manifest an active interest in the| 


studies of his pupils. 
Make the school-room attractive. 
Avoid governing too much. 


Make few rules, except this one—| 


do right. 
Let the pupils see he means what 
he says. 
Take good care of his health. 
Teach subjects, not words. 
Have complete control over himself. 
Keep up courage if right, 
when strongly opposed. 
Demand of himself the best, 
be satisfied with no mediocrity. 
Cull the fruits of experience. 
Visit the schools of others. 
Attend teachers’ meetings. 
Read the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 


and 


A MOVE IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. | 





HERE is a strong movement in 
the direction of making more} 
liberal provision for the better educa- | 
tion of women. A movement not 
confined to any one State or section. 
Prof. Alexander Hogg of tbe Agri-| 
cultural und Mechanical College of| 


Texas, presented the following reso- | 
lutions to the National Educational | 


Association, at the 
held at Louisville: 
Resolved, That it 
this Association that the Genera! | 
Government should at an early period 
look to the feasibility of donating a/| 
portion of the public domain for the | 
endowment and maintenance of at 


recent meeting 


least one institution in each State and | 
Territory for the higher education of | 


women. 

Resolved, That this Association | 
appoint at this meeting a committee 
whose duty it shall be to draft a suit- 
able memorial to Congress, and to| 
urge this distribution of the public 
lands for the purposes mentioned. 

Prof. Hogg, in a carefully written | 
letter to the “Courier-Journal,” gives 


a half-dozen strong reasons why Con- | 
gress should not delay the appropria-| — 


tion of a certain amount of public | 
lands to this object, and then goes on 
to say: 


“T have not the space,in a short | 


letter, to urge—not even to state why | 
the present appliances are too mea- 
ger—why co-education 


men. But I 


time has come when our daughters, | 
who are to be the conductors ef our! 


even | 


is the sense of| 


is not what| 
we need, although it offers partial | 
opportunities.to a few young ladies | 
who can, by applying in due form, be | 
permitted to attend lectures prepared 
especially for the instruction of young | 


| 
rulers, our law-givers and our states- 
|men, should have an equal chance 
| with ourselves, I do not say an iden- 
| tical—not an equal education, but I 
| do plead that it should be equivalent, 
suited to their sphere of life, as is 
| their brothers’ suitable and sufficient 
|for theirs. 

It is an invidious distinction, an un- 
| righteous discrimination, that every 
State and Territory in this Union, in 
|addition to their numerous denomi- 
national and other private colleges 
j and universities, have made ample 
| provision for the higher education of 
/young men, and these with few ex- 
ceptions are open to all, free of tui- 
| tion, free of college fees; while as 

| States nothing has been done for the 

higher education of young women, 
}and what little has been done by pri- 
jvate or denominational effort is so 
| costly as to totally close the doors of 
| these institutions against a large ma- 
| jority of the female population. This 

duty to our daughters has been over- 
| looked or passed unheeded by all na- 
| tions. 

It has been left to America to inau- 
|gurate this newera,anud let it be 
/commenced in this the first year cf 
the second century of our great re- 
public. 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 





| 
| 


The staudard authority, not only in 
|the Government Printing Office in 
Washington, but in the “Riverside 
| Press” publications also. In fact it 
| would be aboutas safe to question the 
\law of gravitation as to question the 
}authority of Webster’s Unabridged. 

For the benefit of the ever-increas- 
ing army of readers, who not only 
|deserve but who want to “Get the 
| Best,” the publishers, Messrs. G. & 
C. Merriam. present on our first page 
|a few of the leading features of this 
|great work. That page will repay a 
| very careful and attentive deinen 


| 
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| NORTHEAST MO. ASSOCIATION, 
| 





| mentees Dec. 26, 27, 28, at 
nine o’clock each day, in school 

| building. 
Papers and addresses by Pres. Laws, 
State University; Pres. Wills, Cen- 
|tral College; Pres. Baldwin, State 
i Pres Terrell, Hardin Col- 
Breaker, Mount Pleasant 








; Pres. 
sag Pres. Bond, Pritchett Insti- 
| tute; Prof. Lyle, Westminster Col- 
|lege; Prof. Loug, St. Paul’s College; 

Supt. H. M. Hamill, Louisiana ; Supt. 
|M. Bigley, Moberly; etc., ete. The 
jnisonsinnse will doubtless be large, 
and the interest great. 

The Railroad will return all at one- 
| fifth fare. Ladies will be accommo- 
| dated free, aud gentlemen at half the 
| usual rates. 

For programme address Supt. M. 
Bigley, Moberly, Mo. 

THE WORK. 
Three subjects will demand earnest 


do here state that the | consideration at these associations. 
1. The perfection of the Missouri 


school system. County supervision, 


household affairs, to train our future | normal iustitutes, and the extension 





of the school term to six months jp. 
stead of four, are the cardinal wants 
of the State. 

2. Educational Unification. To 
secure the systematic, harmonious 
and efficient working of all our edu. 
cational institutions is of the utmost 
importance. 

38. The matter and method. What 
to Teach, and How to Teach It? will 
ever be live questions. The auswer 
will command the best efforts of our 
best educators. 





2 


MAKE IT A SUCCESS. 





IEDMONT is the place selected, 

Dec. 26, 1877, the time. A good 
time and a good location for the 
Southeast Missouri Educational Con- 
vention. 

Col. Soper, Gen. Supt. of the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern 
R. R., will grant free return tickets to 
all who pay full fare in going to the 
convention. 

Make it a success. 

The objects of the convention, as 
stated by along listof educators who 
have signed the call, “are to discuss 
the best methods of teaching, devise 
means for establishing and conducting 
Normal institutes during the summer 
vacation, and take into consideration 
such other matters of interest as may 
be brought up. The programme of 
exerclses will be published and dis- 
tributed to the teachers as soon as 
possible.” 

Each teacher ought to come up pre: 
pared to work in, and work up plans 
for a revival of interests in education. 

Dr. Shannon, State Supt., Prof. J. 
Baldwin, of the Kirksville Normal 
School, the irrepressible and enthusi- 
astic Dutcher, of the Southeast Nor- 
mal, will be there, Scott, of Freder- 
icktown, Henry, of Oak Ridge, and 
a host of others, ladies and gentlemen 
too. 

The work, Dr. Shannon says, is to 
be done by “home talent,” 
idea. We hope the directors will be 
there; we hope parents who have 
children to cducate will be there: 
teachers certainly ought to be there. 

With free return tickets, with the 
interests at stake, with a necessity 
for a revival, we say again, Make ita 
success | 


a good 


<i> 
—_ 


READING clubs are being organized 
in a large number of school districts. 
A half-dozen magazines are read 
and circulated every month, and the 
cream of American literature is thus 





brought into tens of thousands of 
homes. 
Gossip and scandal, and division 


of feeling and interest are avoided. 

Fresh, healthy topics of thought 
and conversation are given, and good 
will and intelligence are becoming the 
rule. Our teachers can do a great 
work indirectly in this way with the 
people, m addition to the direct work 
they do in the school-room with the 
pupils. 





Do not make life hard to any. 
Thank God for these wise, patient 
leaders in the better way. 
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“IT STANDS UNRIVALLED.” 





TEACHER of large experience 
in some of the most important 
ghools in the South and West writes 
3 follows of this JouRNAL and its 
york. He has taken it for ten years. 
“Give us a liberal journal, upon 
yhose broad platform the education- 
i) fraternity of America can stand. 
let it observe, collect, compare, sug- 
gest, approve, condemn, originate— 
my or all of these, but by all means 
let it be independent in the pursuit 
of truth, and devoted to the mental 
md moral elevation of the youthful 
nillions inhabiting this continent. A 
ectional periodical will not do. A 
me-sided sectional culture will not 
satisfy the present civilization. We 
n0 longer train pupils to dwell in any 
particular State, but to become Amer- 
jean citizens, to go forth, encounter 
md subdue ignorance, vice and 
wime, whenever and wherever they 
may present themselves. Mr. Editor, 
that the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Ep- 
UATION meets the requirements 
above indicated, I feel confident. For 
many years, including sunshine and 
storm, I have watched the course of 
this periodical, have seen it deal with 
gigantic educational problems, now 
urging the friends of the cause to 
stand patient, strong and firm—but 
be sure to stand—now appealing to 
its enemies to “spare that tree,” and 
persuading them by irresistible logic 
that broadcast intelligence and repub- 
lican government cannot long be sep- 
arated. Have personally observed 
its effect for good in districts rural 
and municipal, West and South, and 
Isay that as a pioneer in educational 
work, calculated to awake communi- 
ties to the results hanging upon ignor- 
ance or education, aiding school-offi- 
cers, and cheering and strengthening 
teachers in the discharge of duty, it 
stands unrivalled. 


. 


Rail Road Matters. ¢ 

TheSt. Louis, Iron Mountain and South- 
ern Road have placed on sale round trip 
tickets to New Orleans and Mobile, good 
to return until April 15, °78. New cars, a 
good road bed and quick time wins on this 
line. 

The trains of the St. L., I. M. and 
§. Railway now connect directly at 
Houston for Galveston and San An- 
tonio, several hours in advance of any 
other line, a fact people going to Tex- 
as should remember when they pur- 
chase tickets. 


Col. E. A. Ford, General Passenger 
Agent, announces the rates on tourist 
round-trip tickets to Galveston at 
$61 50, and to San Antonio at $74 50. 
Good until April next. 


The earnings of the St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Northern Railroad Company for 
the second week in November exhibit a 
large and marked increase over the earn- 
ings of the company during the corres- 
ponding week of last year, the two weeks 
comparing as follows; Second week in 
November, °77, $82,483 00; second week in 
mn 76, $78,279 00; increase, $4, 








A dollar in a school house is worth 
More than a dollar in a jail. 


THE suggestion made by President 
Baldwin, of the Kirksville Normal 
School, for the organization of four 
associations to accommodate the 
teachers in all parts of the State of 
Missouri, seems to meet with great 
favor. 

Two have already gone so far as to 
insure successful gatherings of great 
interest. Get out the people as well 
as the teachers. 


Do it by all means. Don’t wait. 
If the pupils and the parents want a 
“declamation day,” take two hours 
Friday afternoon and invite the di- 
rectors or trustees in to see and hear, 
and our word forit they will not ‘‘ob- 
ject” again. Have the pieces short 
and full of fire, mingle pathos and 
humor, but have it all high-toned and 
elevating —no slang—no profanity. 

Try it. 





<i 
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Our readers who may want to 
learn about the Far West are referred 
to the advertisement of the ‘Kansas 
Farmer,” an old established and pop- 
ular journalin the West. It is publish- 
ed at Topeka, the capital of the State. 








OFFICE OF STATE SUPT., 
JEFFERSON CITY. 
Editors Journal : 

Since I cannot expect you to be so 
extremely amiable as to grant me an 
indefinite and unlimited amount of 
space—to the exclusion of other con- 
tributions—and since I desire to ask 
the publication of matter that I think 
ought not to be delayed, I with-hold 
the second article on ‘Southeast Mis- 
souri” for the present. I hope none 
of your readers will be greatly disap- 
pointed. Respectfully, 

R. D. SHANNON. 


— 
—_— 


OFFICIAL. 








Caution to County Commissioners. 
HE school law does not permit 
you to act as agent for any book- 
publisher, or seller, or manufacturer, 
or vendor of school furniture, or ap- 
paratus ; nor does it allow you to re- 
ceive any reward or compensation for 
recommending or introducing school 
furniture or apparatus. 

Section 50 of the law seems to apply 
only to the State Superintendent, un- 
til you reach the last two lines; but 
these place you under the same restric- 
tions. Therefore there may be need 
of this caution. ead the section. 

There is need of the caution at this 
time, from the fact, also, that recently 
my attention has been called to an er- 
roneous interpretation of the section 
under discussion. The opinion ob- 
tains that school books (or text-books) 
only are meant. This is wide of the 
mark. You will observe that the lan- 
guage is “any author, publisher or 
book-seller.”” [ do not think there is 
any sufficient reason for this extreme- 
ly sweeping provision. But this opin- 
ion is of little consequence so long as 
the law is asitis, [simply call your 
attention to it and utter a timely cau- 
tion. 

You are not prohibited from endors- 





ing and recommending text-books or 


any other kind of books, or school 
furniture or apparatus. You areonly 
forbidden to receive, therefor, ANY 
REWARD OR COMPENSATION. 

IT hold it to be not only your privi- 
lege but your duty to be ever watch- 
ful for even the smallest interests of 
the schools and teachers of your coun- 
ty. Your opinion on school furniture 
and text-books, or books of special 
interest to teachers, as well as on ed- 
ucational journals and periodicals, 
when given, ought to be valuable. 
You would do your teachers, and 
hence your schools, a great good, for 
instance, by inducing them to take 
the Cyclopedia of Education, publish- 
ed by Steiger, of New York, and the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
I unhesitatingly endorse them both. 

No one can be a live teacher who 
does not put himself in communica- 
tion with the “outside world,” and in 
contact with the brain and heart of 
his profession. The surest, speediest 
and best way of establishing such re- 
lations is through the press. If the 
teacher is able to take only one jour- 
nal let that be his home journal, by 
all means. You should make it a 
point to recommend this JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 

You should also familiarize your- 
selves with school furniture aud ap- 
paratus, and recommend that which 
is best and within the means of the 
several school-districts of your coun- 
ty. R. D. SHANNON, 

State Supt. of Pub. Schools. 
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History OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Henri Van Laun, I. From its Origin 
to the Renaissance. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1877. 


“The history of a literature is the his- 
tory of a people; if not this it is worth- 
less.” ‘“I'o know what our predecessors 
and our contemporaries have written and 
thought, to throw ourselves into the mood 
of an author, assimilate his work, com- 
prehend and cevelope his meaning; to 
make a literary production our own, so 
as to have the power of reproducing it at 
our pleasure, without at the same time 
being familiar with the circumstances un- 
der which it was first conceived, and the 
annals of the age in which it saw the 
light,—this is impossible.” 

These are the excellent words of Van 
Laun in his introduction. He believes in 
comprehending a subject—gathering in 
all of its accessories and of seeing a sub- 
ject in the light of all its presuppositions. 
This constitutes Van Laun pre-eminently 
a writer of the philosophy of literature. 
In studying Tennyson,for example, ‘‘How 
much weaker would be the hold which In 
Memoriam has gained upon us, how much 
of its spirit and of its beauty would have 
been lost upon us, if we did not indepen- 
dently know what kind of a man the poet 
‘Tennyson is—his sensitive, retiring dispo- 
sition, his abstraction, absorption, repul- 
sion from vulgar and common place man- 
ifestations of feeling; or if we did not 
know the circumstances of his connection 
with Arthur Henry Hallam, the ways and 
customs of that Cambridge University 
life to which such frequent reference is 
made; the tone of intercourse habitual to 
young Englishmen in the nineteenth cen- 





tury ; or again if we were unacquainted 


with the accustomed manners and grooves 
of thoughtin English society, with the 
aspirations, the phases of science and of 
faith, the material conditions of the coun- 
try—nay, even with its configuration, its 
climate, the varied aspects which it has 
assumed under the hand of God and man’’? 

Here in one sentence is the whole code 
of literary criticism that guides him, and 
it reveals a broad basis. 

No such history of French Literature 
as this had ever before existed in the 
English language, and our author enters 
the subject with zeal, believing that 
“The intellectual history of France 
is the history of a race which has ever 
been in the van of modern European 
thought, which has conquered more by its 
mind than by its arms, which has conferr- 
ed upon the world gifts whose value is not 
to be calculated by any material stand- 
ard.” ‘*The age of Louis XIV. embraces 
an Augustan literature of the greatest 
conceivable splendor, and even this has 
not been worthily treated in English.” 

Van Laun, according to the ideas above 

dicated, inaugurates his thorough sys- 
tem of research by devoting his first book 
to the origin of the French nation. In this 
he discusses the Iberians and Celts, their 
dashing character. their taste for dress, 
their religion, slavery, the condition of 
their women and children, &e. The Dru- 
ids and the relics of Phoenician forms of 
worship, are considered preliminary to a 
survey of barbaric poetry and the frag- 
ments thereof which have come down to 
us. The settlement of Marseilles by Pho- 
czean colonists from Asia Minor about the 
year 600 B. C., indicates a very early com- 
merce with Greece. The subsequent con- 
quest by Julius Caesar in his Pompeiian 
wars marks the entrance of Roman influ- 
ence into Gaul as a modifying element 
upon Gallic civilization. 

From the North came the Teutonic in- 
fluence to modify the Celtibiric popula- 
tion already modified by the Pheenicians, 
Greeks and Romans. The Franks (free 
people) came over the Rhine, and in due 
time the whole country was to take their 
name and be called, for all time to come, 
France. 

“On a winter’s day the last of the year 
406, a vast host of Goths, Vandals, Huns, 
and Allemans crossed the Rhine on the ice, 
and, pushing westward, gained their first 
great victory at Maintz, where they 
slaughtered hundreds of citizens in the 
eathedral.”” Christianity had already 
overspread the country, and this was for 
France a Christmas season of notable 
memory. 

In the second part of his first book Van 
Laun considers the influences of Christ- 
ianity, devoting many pages of surpass- 
ing interest to those great teachers of the 
Gallo-Roman Church—Ausonius, Lactan- 
tins, the poet and philosopher known as 
the “Christian Cicero,” Paulinus, Sulpi- 
cius, Severus, Hilarius, Ambrosius, &¢. 
The famous history of Gregory of Tours, 
the chronicles of Sidonius Apollinaris and 
the labors of Charlemagne as Emperor 
and founder of schools and other instru- 
mentalities of civilization, his fellow work- 
men Alcuin and John Scotus Erigena, the 
chief founder of Scholasticism, occupy 
the closing pages of the book. 

Just as Book I. is in reality a review of 
the history of France to the time of Char- 
lemagne, so Book If. is a history of 
France for the time of the Feudal period, 
of course with reference to the develop- 
ment of literature. The Troubadours and 
their early epics in the langue d’ oil, the 
Chanson de Roland and others, celebrat- 





ing Charlemagne and his peers, the Perci- 
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val and others celebrating Arthur and his 
Round Table, and finally the classical 
cycle of the Roman d’ Alexandre, and the 
decline of this species of poetry through 
the Roman de la Rose, are given in the 
first and second chapters of this book. 

Chapter II[. introduces us to the prose 
writers of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

Book the third is occupied with the Re- 
naissance, and gives occasion to a pro- 
found disquisition on its nature and its 
wide historical bearings. In chapter 2d 
the life and times of Rabelais are made in- 
telligible to us, and it is a great service. 

Montaigne and the moralists are next 
treated, and the volume closes with some 
significant paragraphs on the Reformation 
and the life of Calvin. 

We would advise our readers to get this 
book rather than a history of France—for 
in it they will find portrayed in a masterly 
manner the moving causes of that history 
—and besides that, a history of literature 
that is worth all study. 


LITERATURE PRIMERS. 
Edward Dowden, LL.D. New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1877. 50c 
To popularize the results and explain 

the method of the latest criticism of Shake- 

speare, as well as to give his own latest 
independent views, Prof. Dowden has 
written his shilling primer. It has not 
the much-desired chapter on the charac- 
teristics of Shakespeare as poet and man ; 
it is far quieter in tone than his former 
and dearer book ; but yet, from its stricter 
adherence to the chronology of the plays, 
it has a much firmer grip of Shakespeare’s 
development, and is a better book for the 

student to start with. It first gives a 

short account of the Elizabethan drama, 

Shakespeare’s life, and the early editions 

of his works; then describes the external, 

and metrical and other internal, evidence 
for the chronology of Shakespeare’s writ- 
ings, the periods of his career, and the 
groups and dates of his plays (two admi- 
rable chapters); then gives (in ninety-six 
pages) a short introduction to every play 
and poem ; and ends with a short sketch 
of Shakespeare actors and criticism from 

1816 to 1877, and a list of books useful to 

students of Shakespeare. 

The most interesting and important 
chapter is, without doubt, the fifth (pp. 
47-60), in which Prof. Dowden deals with 
the periods of Shakespeare’s career, and 
the groups and dates of his plays, because 
in‘it the critic gets closest to Shakespeare, 
and interprets the broad meaning of the 
four successive stages of his work. These 
four stages or periods Prof. Dowden hap- 
pily names: 1. “In the workshop;” 2. 
“Tn the world; 3. “Out of the depths.” 
4. “On the heights.”” And any one who 
knows the differences between (1) ‘Love's 
Labor Lost,’ tor instance; (2) “Henry 
1V.” or “The Merry Wives;” (3) ‘“Othel- 
lo;”’ and (4) ““The Tempest” or “Winter's 
Tale,” will acknowledge how just Prof. 
Dowden’s epithets are. They go to the 
heart of the matter, and show what the 
progress of Shakespeare was. 

It may be interesting to note a few 
points on which Prof. Dowden differs 
from some of the rest of us in his order of 
Shakespeare’s works. Following Hertz- 
berg and the metrical tests, he puts **Troi- 
lus and Cressida’”—published in 1609 as an 
unacted play—in 1603, and allies it with 
‘‘Measure for Measure”? (1603) as “the 
comedy of disillusion’—a most interest- 
ing view, but a disputable one. He puts 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” for its po- 
etic worth, not just after the “Errors,”’ to 
which its links are so strong, but after the 
“Two Gentlemen,” which, I think, is 
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linked to “Romeo and Juliet.”” He puts 
“The Tempest” between**Cymbeline” and 
“Winter’s Tale’—two plays which seem 
to meapair. But these small differences 
do not touch the value of the book; per- 
haps they enhance it. Prof. Dowden’s 
primer is sound and helpful throughout. 
The book is a great boon to Shakespeare 
students, and will set them in the only 
way by which they can reach their goal. 
A copy of it should be with every copy 
of Shakespeare throughout theworld. It 
is the best shilling’s worth of Shakespeare 
criticism in existence, and should sell by 
the hundred thousand.—[F. J. Furnivall, 
in London “*Academy.” 





CHoIcE AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. Edited 
by W. D. Howells. Lives of Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury and Thomas Ellwood, 
one vol.; and Frederica Wilhelmina, Mar- 
gravine of Baireuth, two vols. J. R. 
Osgood. Price, $1 25 per volume. For 
sale by Gray, Baker & Co. 

This series of biographies is prepared 
expressly for family reading. They are 
very delightful, and are introduced to the 
reader by essays by Mr. Howells, which 
supply missing facts and links, point out 
special traits in the narrators, special beau- 
ties in the memoirs themselves, and offer 
some very pleasant criticisms of the auto- 
biographies in their entirety. In some 
cases the autobiographies are reduced in 
bulk by the rejection of uninteresting and 
unimportant matter. It is designed to in- 
clude in the series the famous autobiogra- 
phies of oll languages, and to offer in a 
compact and durable edition all that is 
best in this most charming of all litera- 
ure. 


oo 





MISCELLANIES AND INDEPENDENCE 
OF THE HotySet. By Archbishop Man- 
ning. New York: — Publica- 
tion Socicty. $2 00 
The two dozen essays and speeches here 

given of Henry Edward,Abp. of Westmin- 

ster, make a book that will prove inter- 
esting to both Catholic and Protestant 
readers. Most of the essays were contrib- 
uted to the “Dublin Review,’”’ while the 
speeches are now given to the general 
public for the first time. As the opinions 
of one of the foremost Catholics of Eng- 
land, they are worthy of a wide circula- 
tion. We like best the addresses ‘On 

Progress** and “On the Divinity and 

Rights of Labor’ and theall too short me- 

moir of Frederic Ozanam. 





Boston: James R. Os- 
For sale by Gray, Baker 


Hotmes’ PorEms. 
good & Co. 
& Co. $2 00 
All lovers of intial will welcome this 

new household edition of Dr. Holmes’ po- 

ems with delight. For nearly half a cen- 
tury he has delighted his countrymen by 
his genius, and has long been recognized 
as one of the first of American poets. It 
would be impossible for one to read his 

Class Day Poems and others, without be- 

ing infected by their happy joyousness, 

and the more one reads the more one 
wants to. 





Historica Brocrapaies. Edited by 
the Rev. M. Creighton, M. A. With 
maps and plans. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. St. Louis: Gray, Baker 
& Co. $1 per volume. 

The object of this series of historical 
biographies is to try and select from Eng- 
lish history a few men whose lives were 
lived in stirring times. The intention is 
to treat their lives and times in some lit- 
tle detail, and to group round them the 
most distinctive features of the periods 
before and after those in which they lived. 

By reading short biographies a few clear 
ideas may be formed in the pupil’s mind, 
which may stimulate to further reading. 





A vivid impression of one period, how- 
ever short, will carry the pupil onward, 
and give more general histories an inter- 
est in their turn. Something, at least, 
will be gained, if the pupil realizes that 
men in past times lived and moved in the 
same sort of way as they do at present. 
The biographies already announced are: 
“Simon de Montford,’ “The Black 
Prince,” “Sir Walter Raleigh,” “The 
Duke of Marlborough,” “‘The Duke of 
Wellington,” and “Oliver Cromwell.” Of 
these the first three are before us, making 
handy volumes of over two hundred pa- 
ges, with notes and full indexes. Our 
copy of “Sir Walter Raleigh” has a bad 
break » Skipping from page 224 to 257. 


UNDERBRUSH. By James T. Fields. 
Boston: J.R. Osgood & Co. St. Louis: 
Gray, Baker & Co. $I 25. 

In this Little Classic volume are gath- 
ered the lighter essays given by Mr. Fields 
to the public through various periodicals 
during the past few years, to which have 
been added a gossipping chapter on “My 
Friend’s Library.” It is an open secret 
that the friend spoken of is the wife of the 
author. Whata glorious treat it would 
be to step into that library, to dip into a 
few of the rare books, and have their his- 
tory told as one after another was han- 
dled with the reverence and carefulness 
characteristic of the born book-lover! We 
confess we are best pleased with Mr. 
Fields when he is telling of his books and 
their histories, or giving his recollections 
of the authors and artists he has known. 
His “Yesterdays with Authors” is one of 
the most enjoyable books we have read in 
many a day, and “My Friend’s Library” 
is worthy a place in it. Next it in inter- 
est for usis the chapter on “If I were a 
Boy Again.” 

THE Direct Stupy oF ENGLISH 
Masterpieces—Shakespeare Course. By 
Prof. Moses Coit Tyler. Published | by 
Sheehan & Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. . 7dc. 
Fourteen of the plays are entered. We 

give one for the benefit of our readers. 

Life and Death of King Richard III. 
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tories, Vol. II., 233-316. 

R, G. White, Edition of Shakespeare, 
Vol. VIII,, 135-138. 

Henry Reed, English History and Trag- 
ic Poetry, 308-417. 





(0) 

Edw. Dewden, Shakespeare—His Mind 
and Art, 180-193. 

Gervinus, Shakespeare Commentaries, 
Vol. I., 373-375. 

Guizot, Shakespeare and His Times, 
334-338. 

Henry Reed, English History and Trag- 
iz Poetry, 317-323. 


(c) 
General Literary Estimates. 
Guizot, Shakespeare and His Times, 
338-339. 
Wm. Hazlitt; Characters of Shake- 
speare’s Plays, 211-221. 
Schlegel, Dramatic Literature, 435-438. 





FORBIDDEN Fruit. From the Ger- 
man of Hacklander. Boston: Estes & 
—— St. Louis: Gray, Baker & Co. 

1 50. 


Hacklander is called the German Dick- 


ens, but if he is we fail tosee it. This 
book is not up to} the standard of former 





publications of this firm, and is not to be 
compared in interest or strength with 
Daudet’s “‘Sidonie”’ and “Jack.” 


ARTIST BIOGRAPHY—TITIAN. 
ton: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
Gray, Baker & Co, 50 cents. 
In this dainty little volume Mr. M., F. 

Sweetser has condensed and culled from 

the two large volumes recently published 

in London, under the joint authorship of 

Crowe and Cavaleaselle, all the facts that 

are needed by the general reader, and has 

added lists of all pictures known to be by 

Titian, and their present location. An 

excellent and complete index is given, 

This series will be very valuable if all the 

succeeding volumes shall be as interesting 

and instructive as this. 


Bos- 
St. Louis: 





THE BovLEys TELLING SToRIEs.— 
New York: Eurd and Houghton. St. 
Louis: Book & News Co. $1 50. 

One of the most charming of all the 
many charming children’s books of the 
day. The very covers, with their con- 
trasting color and quaint designs, are 
enough to awaken the interest and curios- 
ity of any child, and when the covers are 
opened—what a wealth of entertaining 
and instructive stories, pleasing rhymes, 
and attractive pictures. The boy or girl 
who is fortunate enough to possess “The 
Bodleys Telling Stories,’ ought to be a 
good and happy child. 


ANIMAL ANALYSIS. Elliott Whipple. Jan- 
sen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. Price 
75e. For sale by Gray, Baker & Co. 


The above mentioned volume aims to 
accomplish for natural history all that 
the ‘“‘Plant Records” do for botany and 
more, for while it provides for recording a 
systematic description of specimens it 
will also develop a plan of study to enable 
the student to do independent work, and 
render him familiar with the ways of work- 
ing naturalists. ‘Teachers who have found 
it difficult to secure regular and constant 
work from their classes without a too ex- 
clusive use of text-books, will be sure to 
appreciate and welcome it as satisfactory 
help to the study of Nature. An import- 
ant feature is the appendix, giving plain 
directions for forming a school cabinet. 


Capt. Frirz—His Friends and Ad- 





ventures. By Emily Huntington Mil- 
ler. New York: E: P. Dutton & Co. 
St. Louis: Gray, Baker & Co. $1 50. 


Capt. Fritz was a performing dog, and 
the story of his adventures cannot fail to 
interest all, young and old. This is one 
of the brightest books that has been pub- 
lished, Mrs. Miller being one of the best 
writers in the country for children. 

Itis gotten up in beautiful style, and 
has seventy-five illustrations, and is just 
the book to make a child’s eyes sparkle, 
and ought to be found in many a stocking 
on Christmas. 





Tue ATHENEUM. A Monthly Magazine 
of Elocutionary Literature. Spring- 
field, Il. $1 50a year; single number, 
25 cents. 

The “Atheneum” is a new venture 
among elocutionary journals, and from 
the first six numbers before us, we are 
safe in saying it is the best of its class. 
The paper, printing, and general appear- 
ance are first class, and the selections are 
well made as regards general reading, and 
we have no doubt they are equally well 
made for reading or reciting in public. 

The sixth number, for instance, has 
Burns’ “Cottar’s Saturday Night,” Mac- 
aulay’s ‘“Horatius,” Coleridge’s ‘‘Ode to 
the Rain,” besides at least one dozen other 
articles. We cordially commend it to 
both teachers and pupils. 
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jz Common Insects. By A: 8. 
Packard, Jr. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
st, Louis: Gray, Baker &Co. $1 50. 

Inthis volume are gathered up the se- 
i of essays which have appeared in the 
ssmerican Naturalist” (Vols. I.-V., 1867- 
w). The introduction was written ex- 
pessly for this book, as was also the chap- 
won the “Ancestry of Insects.” The 
wk has nearly‘ three hundred illustra- 
ims. Prof. Packard is well-known as 
jgh authority on insects, and this handy 
jie book will meet a long-felt want. 





[rRODUCTORY FRENCH READER. By 

Dr. Emil Otto. Edited by Edward S§. 
Joynes. New York: Henry Holt & 
(o. St.Louis: Gray, Baker & Co. 


This reader has been prepared to meet 
shat was felt to be a want for the elemen- 
wy study of French. Section one is in- 
wiinear, and may be used almost at the 
ginning of the course in grammar. Sec- 
ton two presumes a knowledge of the 
nular grammatical forms, irregular 
forms being explained or indicated in the 
wtes. In the remaining sections the forms 
we presumed to be known, and the expla- 
mtions are mainly confined to construc- 
tonand idiom. The selections are easy, 
ud will be found of use by beginners of 


eery age. 





G. P. Putnam’s announce for early pub- 
lecation—Anderson, Alex. D., ‘*The Silver 
Country; or, The Great Southwest ;” 
Qooke, General P. St. George, ‘The Con- 
quest of New Mexico and California,” 
mhistorical and personal narrative; Ad- 
lr, Prof. Felix, essays entitled ‘‘Creed and 
Deed,’ published for the Society of Ethi- 
al Culture; Frothingham, Rev. O. B., 
recent discourses bound under the title 
“Creed and Conduct ;” and, finally, a time- 
lyand valuable work on the life of Louis 
Adolphe Thiers by Francis De Goff, auth- 
or of “‘History of the Government of Na- 
tional Self-Defense in the Provinces,” 
translated from the author’s unpublished 
manuscript by Theodore Stanton, A. M. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce that 
they will have ready in a few weeks a new 
tlition of Godwin’s ‘“‘Cyclopzedia of Bio- 
graphy,”? considerably enlarged and 
brought down to August, 1877. It will 
now form a handsome octavo volume of 
1100 pages, and will be issued uniform in 
style with the new edition of the ‘*World’s 
Progress.”? 

They will also hereafter issue uniform 
with their edition of Nystrom’s Steam En- 
gineering, Nystrom’s Elements of Mechar- 
ies, heretofore published by Porter & 
Coates, 

They have just issued a new edition of 
Hope’s “Manual of Sorrento and In- 
laid Work” in cheap paper form. 


Under the editorship of Mr. John Mor- 
ley, and with the general title of “Men of 
Letters,” Messrs. MacMillan & Co. pro- 
pose to issue a series of short books which 
shall tell people what is most worth know- 
ing as to the life, character, works, and 
position in literature or story of some of 
the great English writers. The following 
have already been promised :--Spenser. by 
the Dean of St. Paul’s; Bunyan, by Mr. 
J. A. Froude; Wordsworth, by Mr. Gold- 
Win Smith ; Milton, by Mr. Mark Patti- 
on; Burns, by Principal Shairp; Scott, 
by Mr. R. H. Hutton; Johnston, by Mr. 
Leslie Stephens; Shelley, by Mr. J. A. 
Symonds ; Gibbon, by Mr. J. C. Morrison, 
and Swift by the editor. Messrs MacMillan 
also announce for early publication the 
first two volumes of the enlarged library 


of the Enzlish People,” which loyers of 
his “Short History” have been waiting for 
very impatiently. It is to be complete in 
four volumes. ‘They also announce Vol. 
IV. and V. of Mason’s “Life of Milton” as 
nearly ready. 





Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe will begin 
a serial story, “Our Folks at Poganuc,” 
in the “Christian Union” (New York) this 
month. Itis said that this story is one of 
Mrs. Stowe’s admirable pictures of coun- 
try life, dramatic, pictorial, pathetic, and 
full of that mysterious life principle which 
is the first condition of the highest art in 
every form of literature. Eminently 
Christian, non-sectarian and non-partizan, 
the ‘‘Christian Union” is one of the very 
best family papers in the country. 





A Splendid Offer. 

An excellent Map of the Mississippi 
Valley will be furnished free to every sub- 
scriber who remits to this paper $2 50 in 
payment of the subscription to the Amer- 
ican Journal of Education and the St. Louis 
Weekly Times for one year. This map is 
28x40 inches in size, printed in bright col- 
ors, mounted on rollers and varnished, 
showing accurately and plainly the coun- 
ties, postoffices and railroad stations of 
Missouri, Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Texas and Kansas, and parts of IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Florida, Nebraska and In- 
dian Territory. It will be sent, postage 
free, on or about Jan. 1, 1878. 


The November number of ‘The Amer- 
ican Naturalist”? comes in good season, 
and is full of interesting articles. Prof. 
Alfred Russell Wallace’s paper on ‘The 
Colors of Animals and Plants”’comes first, 
and occupies more than twenty pages of 
the magazine. C. V. Riley traces the de- 
structive ‘‘Locust”—the scourge of many 
a hard-working farmer—from its home in 
the Rocky Mountains to the banks of the 
Mississippi. Seventeen pages are devoted 
to “General Notes” on Botany, Zoology, 
Anthropology, Geology, Geography, and 
Microscopy, giving the latest discoveries, 
and much interesting information on each 
of these branches of Natural Science. 
General Scientific News, Proceedings of 
Societies, and notices of other scientific 
serials conclude an unusually good num- 
ber of this valuable magazine, published 
by H. O. Houghton and Company, Bos- 
ton. Terms $4 a year, 35 cents a number, 





The “Library Journal” for Octeber is 
emphatically a college number. Frederick 
Vinton has some hints for “Improved Li- 
brary Economy.” Prof. O. H. Robinson 
of the Rochester University, writes .of 
“College Libraries as Semi-Public Libra- 
ries,” and R. R. Bowker has a valuable 
article on ‘‘Learning to Read in College.” 
There are a dozen or more letters from 
college librarians; and an article on ‘Class 
Room Bibliography,’ from which we 
have made an extract, printed elsewhere. 
Two illustrations of the Princeton Col- 
lege Library are given. 

This journal has been adopted by the 
English Conference as the representative 
of English as well as American library in- 
terests, and in the next number will be 
given an account of the Conference held 
at the London institute. 





GARRETT’s “One Hundred Choice 
Selections in Prose and Verse,’’ is as good 
as ever. and culls and saves many a choice 
piece that else might be lost. The selec- 
tions are necessarily short, but are well 
adapted forthe purpose for which they 





tdition of John Richard Green’s “History 


The better the schools the smaller 
the jails will be. That is a general 
principle‘which nobody candeny. In 
other words, the jail is filled by crime 
and ignorance. The school prevents 
crime and ignorance. Bear the two 
factsin mind. They are like fire and 
water, deadly foes to each other. 





From Iowa comes the following 
note: 

“Accept thanks for the regular re- 
ception of your very excellent and 
practical journal, and further, allow 
me to congratulate you on your suc- 
cess in making it, in my opinion, sec- 
ond to none, as an active, vitalizing 
power in the cause which it does, in- 
deed, pointedly and forcibly advo- 
cate. Yours truly, J.J. ALLEN, 
Supt. Lucas county, Iowa. 











IOWA. 


Official Department. 


BY C. W. VON COELLN, STATE SUPT. 
Editors Journal: 

Sundry Rulings. 

1. There is no provision of law giv- 
ing a board of supervisors authority 
to excuse a county superintendent 
from his obligation to visit schools. 

2. The law fixes only the maximum 
time for which a certificate may be 
given. The minimum is left to the 
discretion of the county superintend- 
ent. 

3. If a teacher is engaged, who is 
found to be a person not suitable to 
teach, he may be removed from the 
school, for good cause, in either of two 
ways; by a revocation of his certifii- 
cate, in accordance with section 1771, 
and notes §. L., 1876, or be dismis- 
sed by the board, after full investiga- 
tion, as provided in section 1734, and 
notes. 

4, If a teacher is at the school-house 
at the proper time, and remains dur- 
ing school hours, he is entitled to pay 
therefore, according’ to his contract, 
whether pupils are present or not. 

5. After Jan. 1st, 1878, the law (sec- 


ly enforced. Payment for postage in 
advance will be required with the af- 
fidavit. It is impossible to tell what 
amount of postage will be needed in 
each case, and one dollar postage will 
be required, to cover all needed post- 
age. This will undoubtedly re-im- 
burse the State for outlay of postage 
in appeal cases. 

5. The city of Burlington extended 
its city limits under an act passed by 
the Sixteenth General Assembly and, 
in accordance with views expressed 
by Supt. Abernethy and Attorney- 
General Cutts, the authorities of the 
Ind. Dist. of Burlington believed that 
their territory as an independent dis- 
trict was correspondingly increased. 
They therefore asked for an injunction 
against the school authorities of the 
outlying portions, restraining them 
from collecting taxes, which they 
claimed was the prerogative of this 
Ind. Dist. of Burlington. The lower 
court and the supreme court sustained 





are selected. Price 30c. 


the demurrer to the petition for an 


tion 1836, last sentence)? will be strict- | 


injunction. This decides that the ex- 
tension of city limits does not destroy 
the existing school districts in the 
territory so annexed. 
Dzs Mornss, lowa, 1877. 

The Best Route East. 
It is a well-known fact that ‘The Van- 
dalia Line” is not, only the best route East 
but that it is from thirty-five to one hun- 
dred and sixty miles shorter in distance 
than other so-called competing routes. 
All trains, too, by this line, run through 
without any delay caused by Sunday in- 
tervening, the Saturday evening train 
from St. Louis reaching New York Mon- 
day morning at 10:35, from 8 to 24 hours 
in advance of corresponding trains by 
other routes. 
The 8:00 a.m. Daylight Express, every 
day, is a Fast Express, and stops only at 
principal stations. It has attached Pull- 
man Palace Sleeping Cars for Columbus, 
Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, Philadelphia and 
New York, without change, and only one 
change to Boston, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington. It reaches New York at 10:15 the 
next evening, only one night out, and 
gives you daylight view of the entire 
scenery on the line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The track is thoroughly and substan- 
tially built, the entire passenger equip- 
ment of the most modern and complete 
construction—combining every improve- 
ment to secure the comfort and safety of 
passengers—including the Westinghouse 
Air Brake and the Block Signal System, 
for the management of trains. 

The time by this line to New York, 
Philadelphia, and the East, is the quickest 
made, and trains are run with proverbial 
regularity. Stops being made only at im- 
portant stations, and this being the short- 
est route, enables the ‘*Vandalia Line” to 
make fast time without hazardous speed. 

The following is a statement of the reg- 
ular time of the “Vandalia,” which is 
made during the entire year: 

GOING EAST. 

Morning train, from St. Louis to New 
York, 37 hours 10 minutes. 

Evening train, from St. Louis to New 
York, 38 hours 45 minutes. 

COMING WEST. 

Morning train, from New York to St. 
Louis, 37 hours 10 minutes. 

Evening train, from New York to St. 
Louis, 39 hours 40 minutes. 

Mr. F. M. Colburn is the genial, courte- 
ous ticket agent, No. 100 North Fourth 
Street, St. Louis, where he delights not 
only to sell tickets, but to give definite in- 
formation. 

Call in person or send a letter or tele- 
gram to secure sleeping car berths, sec- 
tions, or drawing rooms in the through 
cars to Pittsburgh, Philadelphia or New 
York. 


ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful 
diseases, speedily yield to the curative in- 
fluences of Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts 
and Bands, They are safe, simple, and 
effective, and can be easily applied by the 
patient himself. Book, with full particu- 
lars, mailed free. Address Pulvermacher 
Galvanic Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. x8 eomly 











QUEER, isn’t it, that they struck upon 
the name, ** Globe Shoe Store,” but then 
they have the reputation of giving more 
goods for the money at 805 Franklin ave- 
nue than any other place on the “globe. 





Ir will pay to remember that $2 50 
buys a ladies’ finest kid or morocco side 
lace shoe at the Globe Shoe Store, 805 





Franklin avenue. 
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“THE MAGAZINE OF MAGAZINES.” 
—[Philadelphia Press. : 
The MOST EMINENT 





KUO GG Authors of the day, such as 

' Ps. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Prof. 

Le <a Max Muller, Prof. Hualey, D. 
uma, &@eif W. B. Carpenter, Prof. Tyn- 

ed of q wes dall, R. A. Proctor, Frances 
Be) AGE WO Power Cobbe,James A. Froude, 
is had it Edward A. Freeman, D. Mc- 





Kenzie Wallace, The Duke of 
Argyll, Miss Muloch, William 
Black, Miss Thackeray, Jean 
Ingelow, Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs, 
Alexander, Geo MacDonald, 
Matthew Arnold, W. W. Story, 
Turguenief, Auerbach, Ruskin, 
Tennyson, Browning, und muny others, are rep- 
resenied in the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


THE LIVING AG has been published over 33 
years, With the continued commendation of the 
best men of the country, and with constantly 
increasing success. A Weekly Magazine of 64 
pages, il gives mure than 

‘ahree aud a Quarter Thousand 


double-column vetavu pages of reading matter 
yearly. 1b presents iu au inexpeusive torm, 
Cuobeldering its gieal allivunt vl matter, with 
fresliness, uWlug Lo Ils Weekiy issue, and With a 
bablolaclory Culmpleieieos ullemplea by nu vluer 
publicatiun, Ue best Lesuys, Keviews, Criti- 
Cisitio, Laies, Skeiches ol sravel and Discovery, 
Poetry, dcienuilic, biographieal, isterical anu 
Political iuiormation, irom the enure body v1 
Foreign Verivdical Literature. 
«la 2348, the productions of the Lending 
Foresgu Authors wiil be presented 10 tbo 
Pageo—eiMvTaciug Lue ChoiCest Serial and sbhurt 
SlvPles, wuctwu woul 
Unapproached by ‘any Other Periodical 
in the Worid, of the must vaitlabie Literary and 
Seeuuliie maciervi Lue aay, irom tue pes vi the 
fureMvol boo) ints, SUientisls, Urilics, Discuv- 
erers and bililurs, ubuve named aud many olh- 
Crs, Peprerenling every Geparlinent of AKuowl!- 
edge and Progress. 

die unpourtance of Tue LivinG AGE to every 
Alericun reader, as tue oly culisiuclurily [resp 
and COMI Linth culmpilation ol ai iidispemsu- 
bie current Mleraluie—ildispelsable becuuse it 
embraces Ule pruductivus ol 


The Ablest Living Writers, 


18 puillGleily dicated by ihe lvlioWing receul 


Opinions. 

**Phe Living age atlurus ihe vest, the cheap- 
est and Mouol colyeuieul means ol Keepiig even 
With the progress vl uhuugit in all its phuses.’’ 
—(Viiladelpuia Norui American. 

“duit We dud the vest productions of the best 
Writers Upon all suijects rewuy to our hand,’’ 
—([Vhilavelphia dugauer. 

“Its pages lee wich ihe choicest literature of 
theday.’’—{N Y. Lribune. 

J "tt is beyond all quesiun the best compen- 
dium of the best current liierature.’’—[N. Y. 
Evening lust 

*"indispeusable to one who would keep pace 
With the thought and literature of the day.’?— 
Church Journal, N.Y. 

“"A pure an i perpetual reservoir and fountain 
Of enlertainment and instruction.’’—[lion. K. 
CG. Winthrop, 

**Lhe best periodical in Ameriea.’’—[Theo. 
L. Cuyltr, D. D 

‘*kuirly Without a rival.’’ —Coungregational- 
ist, Boston 

**The best of all the eclectic publications, and 
the cheapest. A mouthly that comes every week. 
—[lne Advance, Chicago. 

“*1L is Incuilpurabie in the richness, variety, 
and sterling Worth of its articles.’’—{ Lhe stau- 
dard, Ulivago. 

**Lnere is n0 magazine published that gives so 
general a Knowledge vl What is going ou in the 
literary World,’’—(Wresbyierian Weekly, Balu- 
muvore 

¢**With it alonea reader may fairly keep up 
With all that is Unportant in the literature, his- 
tory, puillics, uuu sclence of Lhe day.’’—[The 
Methudist, N. Y. 

** Lhe ablest essays, the mest entertaining sto- 
ries, the linest pueiry of Ube English language, 
are here gathered together.’’ — [Lliinvis State 
Journal. 

**it kas no equal inany country ’’—[Philadel- 
phia Press. 

**Itis dispensable to every one who desires 
a thorough Compendium of all thatis admirabie 
anu nolewurthy im the literary world ’’—[bus- 
ton Post. 

‘“‘Yught to find a place in every American 
Home.’’—N. Y. limes 
Published WEEKLY at $3 a year, free of postage. 


bay EXTRA OFFER FOR 1878."@3a 


To all new subscribers for 1878, will be sent 
gratis the six nuiubers of 1877, containing te 
lirst instalments of a new serial, ‘*Eriea,’’ 
translated irom the German of Frau von ingers- 
leben—the best work of one of the best and 
brightest authors of Germany A _ new story by 
the charming English authoress, Miss Thack- 
eray, also appears in the same numbers, trom 
auvance sheets, with other valuable matter. 


% 


I, 
f 





Ciub Prices forthe best Home 
and Foreign Literature. 


**Possessed of Tue LiviNG AGE and one or 
other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
subscriber will tind himself in command of the 
whvie situation.’’—Philatelphia Eve. Bulletin. 

For $10 .0 Tug Living AGz and either one ot 
the American $4 montklies (or Harpers’ Weekly 
or Bazar) will be sentior ayear, both postpaid; 
or, tor $9 50 The Living Age and the St. Nicho- 
las, or Appleton’s Journal. Send $9 to J. B. 
Merwin, jv4 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, and we 
will send the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF KpuUCA- 
ae Moy The Living Age one year, post-paid. 


1824. THE 1878. 
SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


The New England Newspaper and 
Family Journal, | 

| 
| 

Independent in Everything—Neutral | 
in Nothing. 





Founded —the Weekly in 1824: the 
Daily in 1844. 
BY SAMUEL BOWLES. 


RECOGNIZING IN PREST. HAYES 


And his administration both willing and effective 
instruments for the political reforms which The 
Republican has been independently urging upon 
all parties for the last eight years, this paper cor- 
dially supports them and their policies, and be- 
lieves it tobe the duty of patriots of all parties 
and both sections to put aside past differences 
and present disappointments, and seek by up- 
holding the purposes and power of the president 
to make his reforms complete and effective. This | 
it seems to us_ the especial duty of the time, and 
in this work The Republican hopes to have the | 
countenance and friendly aid of all its old and | 
many new friends in addition. 





As a Newspaper and Family Journal! | 
The Republican will be more than ever prompt, 
complete, intelligent and interesting. It has fair- 


| would without it, : 
| profitable to take all subscriptions at tull prices 


SPECIAL TERMS TO AC’TS 


FOR THE 


WEEKLY AND MAP PREMIUM 


All subscribers paying $1.50 for the WEEKLY 
Times, on and after October 4th, 1877, will each 
be entitled to a copy of our 28x40 

Map of the Mississippi Valley, 


Printed in bright colors, mounted and varnish- 





| ed, showing accurately and plainly counties, 


postoffices and railroad stations of Missouri, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas and 
Kansas, and parts of Illinois, Indiana, lowe, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Nebraska, and 
Indian Territory. 

Valuable and ornamental for every dwelling, 
effice, store and business house, and worth over 
One Dollar at retail. This includes all renewals 
of old subscriptions, as well as new subscribers. 


Commissions. 


Fifteen percent commission will be paid to 
agents on subscriptions to the 


WEEKLY TIMES AT Si 50, 


Including a copy of the above nap. There are 
noclub rates for the Weekly and the Map Pre- 
mium. The regular subscription price must, 
in allcases, be charged, and $1.27} net be re- 


| ceived from agents for each subscription to se- 


cure the map. 

Weure confident that agents will receive a 
much larger number of subscriptions at the reg- 
ular price with the Premium Map, than they 
and thereby muke it more 


$1 50. No other premium so valuable has ever 


ly won the name of the The Representative New 
England Family Journal, and by its summaries 


ot local and general news, by its editorial dis 
cussion of current progress in all departments of 
life, by its special correspondence from Wash- 
ington, Boston, New York and the West, by its 
literatureand art, and by its social and physical 
science, itaims to maintain and widely extend 
this reputation and its accompanying popularity 
and usefulness. 

THE DAILY REPUBLICAN 

Is three cents a copy, 18 cents a week, 75 cents a 
month, $9 a year—either by carrier or mail’, free 
of pestage. In clubs of five or more to one ad- 
dress, $8 a copy, ene year, and an extracopy for 
every ten. 

THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN 

Is five cents a copy; $1 for six months; $2a year; 
two copies to one address, $3 50; three copies, 
$5; five copies, $7 50, and each additional copy 
$1 50, and an extra copy for every ten, or a Duily 
Republican free with a club of 50 copies, all free 
of postage. 

iF Propositions are invited for getttng up 
clubs for the Weekly in towns where but few 
orno copies of the paper are now taken. 
Specimen copies sent on application,—and all | 
subscriptions payable strictly in advance. 
Checks and postoflice orders to be made paya- 
ble to Samuel Bowles & Company. Otherwise, 
wae Republican, Springfield, Mass. 


KENTUCKY NORMAL SCHOOL. 


CARLISLE, KENTUCKY. | 











Fifth year commences September 4, 1877. 

There are three regular courses sustained. 
Preparatory, Elementary and | 

Scientific. A Diploma from | 

either course equivalent to| 

State certificate. | 


Tuition, $10 per session. Board, in private 
families, $3 00 to $3 50 per week. 

Correspondence desired, and catalogues sent 
on application. 10- 9c 








All about its Soil, Climate, Resources, Prod- 
ucts, Laws and its people are given in the ‘‘Kan 
sas Farmer,’’ a 10-page weekly in its 15th year. 
Post paid, 3mo ,5vc. Address 

J. K. HUDSON, Topeka, Kansas 

Has quickly taken a high place among agricul- 
tural juurnais,—*‘. Y. Tribune....We have con- 
sidereii itamong the best of our exchanges, and 
a worthy representative of the West —Practical 
Farmer, "hil....UVur Kansas triends should feel 


tional Live stock Journal..We cheerfully credit 
it with being one of the best edited of our West- 





= agricultural exchanges.—Spirit of the Times, 


KANSAS. 


much pride in the high character and sterling } 
worth of their state agricultural paper —Na- | 


| keen offered, without addition to the subse:1p- 
| tim price, by any other paper, East or West. 
| Every family should have the ‘‘ Weekly Times’’ 
and this beautiful and superior Map 

It will be ready for delivery on or about Dec 
Ist, 1877, and then forwarded, postpaid, to all 
who will have subscribed previous to that time, 
at the full rate, $1.50. 

Subs riptions may be ordered by postal card, 
and payments made at the end of each month 

temittances should be made by draft, money 
order or registered letier; otherwise, they are at 
sender’s risk. Address, 

B.M. CHAMBERS, 

Proprietor Times, St. Louis. 


RIDPATH'S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as the Best by Ed- 
ucators everywhere. 


100.000 COPIES IN USE. 


Teachers and School Officers are cor- 
dially invited to send for Specimen 
pages, including samples of the Maps, 
Charts, Diagrams, etc. 

JONES BROTHERS & CO.,Publishers 

Cincinnati, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

x-4 11-3 
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MONTICELLO 
a 


' ’ » | 
Ladies’ Seminary! 
The next term will commence Sept. 13. The 
popularity and usefulness of this institution are 
well known to the public. All its arrangements 
for instruction and physical and social comforts 


| are of a high order, and the Board of Instruction 


complete. Those desiring to secure rooms 
shouldapply early. Catalogues will be sent on 
application to Miss H. N. Haskell, Principal, 
Godirey, Madison county, Ill. 10-9 11-8 


NEW, CHOICE, CHEAP! 


We have a series of 
Reward Cards 


New, choice, and cheap, so beautifal in design 
and elegant in variety of color, that you have 
only to seethem, toorder. We send a package 
for 25 cents to any address post paid. 

Day school teachers dispense with punishment 
and Sunday School teachers bring in additional 
seats, when they use our new, choice, cheap chro- 
mos. Send stamp for grand illustrated cata- 
logue. W.M. KOHL, 313 Locust st., St. Louis. 
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LInEs. 
The Chicago and Northwestern R’y 


Embraces under one management the Great 
Trunk Railway Lines of the West and North. 
west, and with its numerous branches and con- 
nections, forms the shortest and quickest route 
between Chicago and al! points in Iilinois, Wis. 
consin, Northern Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, California and the Western territories, 


Its Omaha and California Line 
{s the shortest and best route between Chicago 
and all points in Northern Lilinois, lowa, Dako- 
ta, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Neva- 
da, California, Oregon, China, Japan and Aus- 
tralia. Its 


Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis 
Line is the short line between Chicago and all 
points in Northern Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and for Madison, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


La Crosse, Winona and St, Peter 
Line is the best route between Chicago and La 
Crosse, Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, Manka- 
to, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in South- 
ern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
is the only line vetween Chicago and Janesville, 
Watertown, Fond du Lac, Ushkush, Appleton, 
\ireen Bay, Escanaba, Negaunee, Marquette, 
‘doughton, Hancock and the Lake superior 
Country. 


Its Freeport and Dubuque Line 
{s the only route between Chicago and Elgin, 
Kockford, Freeport, and all points via Freeport. 


Its Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Luke shore Route, and 1s the only one 
passing between Chicago and Evanston, Lake 
Ferest, Highland Park, Waukegan, Racine, Ke- 
noshaand Milwaukee. 

PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


are run on all through trains of this road. This 
is the only line running these cars between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, Chicago and 
Milwaukee, Chicago and Winona, or Chicago 
and Green Bay. 

Close connections are made at Chicago with 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, Michigan 
Central, Baltimore & Vhio, Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago, Kankakee Line and Pan Han- 
dle Routes for ull points East and Sou'heast, and 
with the Chicago & Alton and Illinois Central 
for all points South. 

Close connections are also made with the U. P. 
R. R. at Omaha for all fay West points. , 

Close connections made at junction points 
with trains of all crogs points. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all coupon 
ticket agents in the United States and Canadas. 

Kemember, you ask for your tickets via the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway, and take 
none other. 

New York office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston 
oflice, No. 5 State Street; Omaha ollice, 253 
Farnham Street; San Francisco oflice, 121 Mont- 
gomery Street; Chicago ticket oflices, 62 Clark 
Street, under Sherman House; corner Canal and 
Madison Streets; Kinzie Street Depot, corner 
W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; Wells Street De- 
pot, corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from 
your home ticket agents, apply to 

MARVIN HUGIITT, 
W.H.STENNETT, General Superintendent. 
Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. x-le 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


Without Change of Cars. 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 
Without Change of Cars. 

175 miles the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points South 

This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
Springfield.; 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
Without Change of Cars. 


The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 


wpElegant Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 


xG-Baggage checked to all important points 


Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street} 
Great Central Depot, footof Lake street; UnioB 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. Jounson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 
*J. F. Tucker, Gen. Sup., Chicago 
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WASHINGTON = UNIVERSITY. FOR ONE DOLLAR! 


how to b Agents. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WM. G. ELIOT, D. D.. Chancellor. 
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THE STEINAU 
JEWELRY CO.’S 


IMPERIAL 
CASKET. 


DIRECTORY. 

~ LEADING SCHOOLS. 

SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 

fiviland in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 


jure, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
gy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 








And New lilustrated Catalogue, with instructi 
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This Institution offers educational facilities 
unsurpassed, if indeed equalled, in the whole 


Line 4 Mississippi Valley. During the twenty years of 
Chicago my, History, etc its active life, it has been making continual pro- 
i mad sag negsagge a gery gitss. The devotion of its friends has enabled 
and Aus- i ; 3 slid the managers to add continually to its advanta- 
gesand to steadily raise its standard of scholar- 
eapolis WSSOU RI MEDICAL COLLEGE ship and attainment. Its faculties have been se- 
> and all «| lected with the greatest care mainly from the 
innesota, 


3, Duluth 


ts 


Peter The thirty- seventh Annual Announcement and eee ie pee. Se 
» and La as a ae : ‘ lack of effort however to impress upon all stu- 
, Manka- Catalogue of this institution now ready. Send] gents the priceless worth of an unblemished 
in South- for one Ehe preliminary course tothe Regular character; the reverence due to all holy things; 
Line = — ee recersaigua heen and the duties involved in good citizenship 
inesville roved Students should see our eee une t iy angnnlentionseayene™ : 
ppleton? oe ag aise age ae Our Imperial Casket contains one pair of Lady's Bracelets, one Roman Neck Chain and Locket, one set 
rquette’ before deciding what school to attend. For an- I. The Academy,.................5: ee pe Bac one ag nding A agree ab : ee me ol ae a Ring, por ge ed “Friend: 
Superior MH nouncement or other information address the} = «++ +++++eeeeee Prof. D. Arnold, Principal. ted te atuind the test of solid gold, nnd ceeuly Us renemunanen be Se re ro. 
Dean . P. GERVAIS ROBINSON, M. D. II, Mary Institute, ................4...-:. wp pecstes af Gae Delay we will send thin grand array of elegant Jewelry, seoaeey panned fe 8 bens 
Line 10-7 11 1523 Olive Street, St. Louis. Beary Myrol. C.'S. Peineli, Principal | en Having one of the Pmperial Caskets in our possession, we inust say, that, while the articies are not 
4 ie, SBR. ‘Theo Comesbiies sii: 01:--0,..... | SAAR Coreen ameter peer ems vee Oe ye eae Sat ea ee 
Line HHogay Park Military Arademy.jav. ame’ weryece ee Rchgot | mite endorse the bigh ord of eopestabiiy attached fo the Stotinn Jewelry Cor*En Bowrax Gtons 
only one Yall dl | | dl Cd chy, IV. The vie ge Reneeh.:. i ly “To assure our patrons of our responsibility, we refer to any reliable business house in Cincinnati, aud 
on, Lake ls wei tieess Gti -guantiiiine| Prof. C. M. Woodward, Den. | by permission to the commercial agency of Tappan, McKillop and Co.” —_ Mail all orders to 
a advantages of thorough instruction and disci- * weet eon ee ee i: inean: STEINAU JEWELRY COMPANY, No. 5 Arcade, CINCINNATI, 0. 
S pline, the surroundings of a Christian home, =O » . eee a 
d. This § and healthful, pleasant and elevated location. 1., The first is essentially a preparatory schoo) iN U EST RU Lu T iB LE D ES KS. b h R il | 
een Chi- §f Fall term will commence Sept. 6th, 1877. For fitting students for the College and Polytechnic W a as al way e 
—— further information and catalogues call on or | School. It has about 300 pupils. No attempt is 
9 widress the undersigned at Morgan Park, Cook | Mae here to put boys upon men’s work, but caer 
igo with J eounty Ill., or Room 5, Methodist Church Block, noon is taken to teach the elements thor- CENTREVILLE HicH Scuoon, July 23, 1877. ) a AST TR AINS ) ATLY 9 
i eae Chicago, Ill. o . RW : i P ® 
ei : CAPT. ED. N. KIRK. TALCOTT, II. MARY INSTITUTE is a Seminary for|?*™ — vanilla abi ny 
aust, and HENRY T. WRIGHT, A. M., young ladies, provided with the most thorough My Dear Sir: 8 to 12 Hours in Advance of 
Central 10-712 Associate Principals, | #94 varied instruction, 80 that no citizen of St. Somewhat more than two years ago, we Other Lines 
he U. P. Y Louis or tapes OF his app ; thou-| purchased one hundred of your Patent Gothic Pull ; ' i sie ‘ 
; 15 sand miles from home for four or five of the most ‘ ae , 4 é ullman Palace Sleeping Cars and Elegan 
1 points POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL critical years of her life, to be trained by strangers. Desks. Weare ety pleased _ them. Not Day Couches on all trains. The only direct 
| coupon It contains about 260 pupils. only do they admirably economize space, and | route via 
wnadas, Ill. THE COLLEGE. The degreeof A. B. is | sustain the back of the pupil by their peculiar TOLEDO 
ne yrbe ccnferred at the comgreien « hays four years|and judicious construction on physiological Beleviesie 
Roston | Washington University, St. Louis. |(°°"* That of A. M three years alter gradua- | incipies, but there is one quality of which1| BUffalo, Niagara Falls, 
| Boston ’ tion upon the presentation of a satisfactory the- A gl and ali Eastern Cities 
me Mes am 5. sis. A liberal- election of studies is allowed. | WOUld particularly bear record—their indestruc- : 2 
6 ‘Clark Coursrs or Srupy: Especial attention is paid to Modern Languages, | tibility. Not one breakage has occurred among| Tickets can be obtained at al! principal ticket 
unt] and / : English Studies and the Physical Sciences. Ef-|themall. Success to them and to your enter- oflices in the West and South, and at the com- 
Bang od I, Course leads to degree af Sets maar, fort is made to meet all the demands of the times prise ta Texas, 1s ur tavecation pany’s oflice 104 North Fourth Street, or Corner of 
P It. é¢ se ‘ ae” ng T- | for truly liberal courses of study. ? P | Sizth and Washington Avenue, under Lindell Ho- 
le from ly. ‘“ fa; «88 Eng’r of Mines. IV. THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL confers Very truly yours, | fel, St. Louis. KE. H. Cotlin, Ticket Agent. Al- 
TT, vi ‘aa ae ee Phi- both professional and non-professional degrees. PROF. C. P. McCROHAN. | soat Union Vepots, Quincy and Hannibal, where 
tendent, losophy. Its equipment is sufficient to give full instruc- | also sleeping car berths may be secured, and 
x-le The School is well furnished with apparatus tion in the following Cheap Fares by the People’s Line baggage checked through to all Eastern cities. 
——— |] 4nd laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is SIX COURSES OF STUDY: The Ohio and Mississippi Railway Co. will in- | _“!! communications addressed to this office 
‘Oad. | Paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. : augurate a reduced local tariff from March Ist, | vill be prompsly anywered. Hi. 1» eet 
The standards of admission and promotion (a) Course in Civil Engineering. 1376 which upon examinatien proves to be the | Gen. Southwestern Pass. Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 
are high. (b) ‘es Mechantont Engineering. lowest rates for passenger traflic in existence in| _ 10-9 
8 For turther information apply to (e) 5 Chemistry. the west, and is in accordance with the liberal | : aay 
ULLS | 810-910 C. M. WOODWARD, Dean. |(@) “* | Mimesand Metallurgy. | ideas entertained and acted upon by its mana- | C B & Q R R 
> < Building ond Avebitoctaure. gers sinee they came into possession of this great | . . ° ? - 
(f) ‘« Science and Literature. 








fnglish, French, and German, Political Econ- 





(HOSPITAL ADJOINING). 


Gor 23dand Christy Av, St. Louis,Mo. 

















St. Louis Law School. 


alumni of our older colleges. 
The University is both non-sectarian in reli- 





Lest it should be thought from the great vari- 























highway between the West and the East. In1s71 
the passenger tariff was reduced from an arbi- 
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‘Leading Railroad of the West 





alice ety of subjects included in the above that (as too | trary rate of five cents per mile to four (equiva- | GENERAL OFFICERS. 
eg — AY DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON | commonly is the case) the energies of a single | lent to a reduction of 20 per cent), and inaddi- |») aris president, Chicago 
vars . professor must be dissipated in an attempt to | tion, a system of round trip tickets between all |. 2 ae ae ns 
ST. LOUIS, MO. ul. several professional chairs at once, it must | Stations was introduced ut three cents per mile W. 5. Strong, ay Pape. F : 
‘ANS FACULTY: be remembered that in Washington University | (equivalent toa reduction of 40 per cent). | A. A. Hobart, Supt. Trains and Stations, Chi- 
2 Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and | the Professor of Chemistry teaches nothing but| The results of this highly important and very Fs ess > - , 
Vicks. Chancellor of the University. Chemistry; the Professor of Mining and Metal- | liberal step tor the benefit of its patrons disagrees == ’ phe 4% pom ; vr — pace iene 
cote PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: | lurgy nothing but Mining and Metallurgy (in- | with the predictions of those unfriendly to the | C: W-Smith, General Freight Agent, =—® 
r, Pana, wer Hitchcock, LL. D., Professor of | cluding Mineralogy and Geology); the Professor | Move, as the steady increase in the number of Heary a a Rhy aoe 
nsville, a Prop. Law, and Provost of the Law De- | of Physics nothing but Physics; the Professor | passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- H aia parva og ee 
. Ware Albert Todd, A. M., Lecturer on the Law of | 0f Drawing nothing but Drawing, Painting and iness since has been suflicient to encourage the D. yn pi = Stem be 8. 
ske and P Ae ae O as sppaed to Conveyancing. Designing; etc., etc. company to make the still further reduction re- R. W Miles, Div Fr on ae Agt., Quine 
< g ogee FR pl of Admirality, On every subject the School endeavors to keep | terred to above, believing they will be justified| “~~ ST LOUIS Sawaal ; ws 
uel Reber, A. M., Prof. of the History and | Pe With the most advanced in both science and | in so doing by increased patronage and the hear-| ~ 5 7 Dang, Division Supt., Rock Island 
K City Science of Law, Cons. Law, Torts, Equity }art. Laboratory work in Chemistry, Physics, | ty’support of all who may have occasion to use| >." "| * ee ae ee 
and Successions. iaeeeta aioe! d MechanicalGe ith denaevedt ney? E. Ryder, Master Transportation,  ‘‘ 
. John M. Krum, A.M., Lecturer on Criminal | 27 "8? ~T#Wing an — neteye- Antal etic eral Pe G. L. Carman, Div. Fr. & Pass. Agt., ‘* 
Ww. ‘ s tion, is a very important feature in the work of| From above date the basis for single trip tick- » ated: «25°.» 
a George A. Madill, A. M., Prof. of Real Prop. | every year. ets will be three cents per mile, and for round| The Chicago, Burlington & Quingy Moliroad is 
my Choate, Both the Polytechnic School and the College| trip tickets two and three-quarters cents per | UNiversally acknowledged to — 2 aap 
Pasi, Krum, 4, B., Prot. of the Law of | ..5 open to young women, and in both there ar|milogoodtntil used, Freight train orders, | nlite ie Wet» if indeed I hae any ojune 
ars ruD George i, earns, A. M., Prof. of the Law of lady students. For fuller information send for | good for train and day only, will be sold at two | been spared to anticipate the wants of the trav- 
ans and hr ogy » Sales, Bills and Notes and Bail- catalogue. - and one-half cents per mile. A agg AP ag ee ote - 
Regular annual session will open Oct. 10, 1877. % ¥ gs si — am oC is so well ; ve ” a first ceoree where a oe — ern improvements ‘or te comfort and caiety of 
: y - nown that little need be said of it. Its excep-| has had the courage to reduce to a figure which | its patrons. Pussengers ticketed to any portion 
pom  Biphaleeeall a, ea tionally careful teaching and Siiletaxaminations | hereteders'tias ‘beba considered low and below Fe ey Se eee 
1 street} ere are six free scholarships in thie school, have gained for it a high reputation both East|a paying basis for railroad managers. veattanhn poten; The U. B. *e Q. Seed notion 
; Union aman for senior class. There | and West. It 1s confidently expected that this reduction porous teat an sascsicthin ih pI 
ne , For further informati - | will help the freight business « ri y : : oa 
go. aaumenarr admit a eltnr clase, on exam- | oor whoge namenure given wove. sels oC DR. | giving farmers anothers inducementatotrarel, | Syqletsinetphent stu watt'is tase a 
icago. eo pparticulars address ' ted examination en of previous Ary will be and dispose of their freight at the best market oni freight. The old and reliable C. B. &Q 
GM. sent if desired. Examinations for College and P gat at the e p prelg 
#2c 


STEWART, Dean of Law Faculty, 
208 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


oes Sthoel op June 11-12, and in Sep- 
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NEW 5 INCH GLOBES. 


| 
| 
| 
: | 

Wood Stand, Plain, Hemisphere Five Inc ' Wood Stand, Plain, 
No. 70. Price, $3 50. No. 75. Price, $3 50. '6 Inch Globes, No. 62. Price, $5. 
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Hemisphere 6 Inch Globes 
No. 66. Price, $5. 
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New Hight Inch Clobes. 


The Etght-Inck Globes are conve- 
nient for measurement, being 1,000 
miles to every inch on the surface. 





24 meridians are represented which 
make the reckoning of time easy, being 
one hour for each meridian. 


They are of the most convenient 
size for general use, and where pro- 
vided with horizons, are movable on 
their equatorial axis, allowing of the 
convenient inverting for examination 
of Southern hemispheres. 





t 
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Low Bronzed Stand, 8 inch Globe, complete. Hinged Case, for Globes. Low Wood Stand, 8 in 
In Hinged case. No. 45. Price, $15. With Compass, in Hinged case. No. 47. Price, $1 
We furnish an elegant New Style “Hinged Case” that can be fastened to the wall, forming a Book and Apparatus Case, with all 8 and 12inch Globes. 


*h Globe, 





New Twelve Inch Clobes, 


Showing all the latest Political Divisions, Mountain Chains and aes 4th. They are made of papier mache, and covered with a compositio 
according to the latest discoveries, &c. 
ist. Outlines of natural and political divisions are distinctly given. 





that cannot be easily dented or broken. They are impervious to water, am 
when soiled may be cleaned with a damp cloth or sponge. 

2d. Ocean Currents are represented. | Cases furnished which open (see cut above) when globe is in use,<bu 
3d. Parts representing water are colored blue, which, besides making 4! close and are locked, preserving the globe from dust or wear for years. 
better looking Globe, prevents their showing signs of wear, even after long| 


use. 
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Low Bronzed Stand, 12 inch Globe, Low Wood Stand, 12 inch Globe, complete in Tripod Stand. No. 20. Price, $35 
in Hinged case, No. 27. Price, $30. Hinged case, with Compass. No. 29. Price, $35. 


esin Diameter, on Handsome Carved Walnut Stands, $50 to $150 each. For| 
lebea, anne 12.18 Siguidl 8 atin » and everythi m, address with stamp. for price 
0: 


God in a school 
Cjobes. Maps, Gharter Jase oner by 7 Ae ng else nesdod MERWIN, 704 Cheanut street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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